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THE PRISON LABOR PROBLEM SOLVED. 


THE HONEST CITIZEN MUST DO THE CONVICTS WORK. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harver’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and 
Harprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1880, 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete 
their files will please send in their orders imme- 
diately. It Harper & Brotuers’ 2n- 
tention in future to keep the back numbers fi 
three years only. | 


“No more welcome gift can be bestowed upon a boy or girl 
than a subscription to this magazine.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN IntustrateD WEEKLY. 


The issue of this charming periodical for March 25 contains a 
rare collection of stories, viz., . 
“ RACKET,” 


by Swwney Darr, “A Strange Discovery,” by Henry Part 
IIL of * The Fair for Sick Dolls,” Chapters XXI. and XXII. of 
“ The Ice Queen,” and an amusing sketch by ALLAN Forman, entitled 
“ How Much Does a Horse Know ?” 

Conspicuous among the illustrations, which are furnished by W. 
L. Sueprarp, F. S. Cuurcn, Jessie Snepuerp, M. L. D. Warson, 
and other well-known artists, is a beautiful reproduction in wood- 
engraving of J. G. Brown’s popular picture of boy life, entitled 


“LONGING FOR THE SEA.” 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $1 50 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrgr’s Youne will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. | 


MR. BLAINE AS A CANDIDATE. 


X-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN, of Massachusetts, is | 


reported as saying in a recent interview in New 
York that ‘‘Mr. BLAINE could not carry Massachu- 
setts. He hasa very small following there. I should 
be afraid the State would go Democratic if he was 
nominated. His nomination would also mean defeat 
in the nation.” Ex-Governor CLAFLIN is what is 
called a ‘‘regular Republican,” not an ‘‘ Independ- 
ent.” But he says, ‘‘If satisfactory nominations are 
made, our Independents will stay with us; if not, they 
will scatter their vote.” On the same day that the 
_. Tribune published this report of Ex-Governor CLaF- 
LIN’s views, the Herald said, in its Washington cor- 
respondence: ‘‘On the Republican side there is among 
the closest political calculators a growing disposition 
to leave Mr. BLAINE out of the list of possibilities, on 
the ground that his nomination would, for various 
reasons, imperil the success of the party.” In regard 
to these suggestions we have received several letters 
from sincere and earnest Republicans asking how 


and why it is that the one possible candidate mention- 


ed whose name excites enthusiasm among his sup- 
porters, an unswerving Republican, a man of brilliant 
parts, and personally charming and accomplished, of 
the most marked taste and talent for public affairs, 
of recognized political ability, and of long and varied 
public experience, should seem to be a seriously objec- 
tionable candidate to the Independent voters. 

The question is of the highest importance, because 
the vote of New York is usually thought to be indis- 
pensable to Republican success, and that vote will be 
undoubtedly determined by the Independent voters. 
It is not enough for success to demonstrate—even if” 
that were possible—that this or that man could be 
nominated at Chicago. It must be shown also that 
he could probably carry New York. Ex-Governor 
CLAFLIN says that Mr. BLAINE could not carry Mas- 
sachusetts. We presume that few well-informed Re- 
publicans suppose that he could carry New York. 
Such a hope could be cherished only by an enthusi- 
asm which is sure that any candidate who should be 
nominated by the Republicans at Chicago would be 
approved by New York. The reasons for this con- 
viction in regard to the unavailability of Mr. BLAINE 
are various, and among them, as affecting the politi- 
cians, must be included the fact that Mr. Buarng, al- 
though himself the author of the phrase ‘‘Stalwart,” 
is especially obnoxious to Stalwarts in New York, as 
chiefly instrumental in the great Stalwart humilia- 
tion of 1881. This feeling would make hearty sup- 
port of his candidacy very difficult for many Repub- 
licans of that ‘‘stripe.” They would not protest or 
bolt, but they would see with equanimity the failure 
of Mr. BLAINE to reach the goal which Mr. ConKLING 
could not win. But the graver reasons which would 
alienate the controlling Independent vote are of an- 
other kind, and of a kind which would make the cam- 
paign a prolonged defense, when such a necessity 
would be disastrous. 

These reasons, as we understand them, are, first, the 
character of the disclosures in 1876 regarding the rail- 
way transactions. The whole story would be told 
again, and would require explanations which would 
be no more satisfactory to Independent voters now 
than they were when first made eight years ago. The 

second reason is apprehension of a ‘‘ vigorous,” or 


brilliant,” or ‘‘ dashing” and restless foreign policy, 
which under existing circumstances would probably 
lead to undesirable foreign complications. The third 
reason is an apparent want of sympathy with admin- 
istrative reform, which has never received any hearty 
support from Mr. BLAINE, which is, indeed, hostile to 
the school of politics in which he is held to be a mas- 


ter, and which has been contemptuously assailed by - 


his near friends. To these reasons may be added the 
fact that many of the Independent voters in New 
York are friendly to revenue reform, while Mr. BLAINE 
is a pronounced protectionist. These and such as 
these are the considerations that explain the unavail- 
ability for New York of the candidacy of Mr. BLAINE, 
and similar reasons doubtless alienate the feeling of 
Massachusetts voters as described by Ex -Governor 
CLAFLIN. These reasons ought not to be disregarded, 
because they are not of a kind to be overcome by an 
enthusiastic party hurrah. We state them frankly 
because, although the conviction of his extreme un- 
availability as a candidate is very widely felt, it is not 
often nor plainly expressed. Those who, like our- 
selves, earnestly desire Republican success must not 
shut their eyes and ears, nor encourage others to do 
so. A nomination often determines the result of an 
election, and the nomination should be made, there- 
fore, only upon the most careful comparison of views, 
and the most explicit statement of actual opinion and 
feeling. No Republican candidate can carry New 
York who does not unite in his cordial support the 
three great sections of Republican voters, the Inde- 
pendents, the Half-Breeds, and the Stalwarts. Any 
Republican anywhere in the country who knows 
what those words describe, and who recalls the Re- 
publican result in New York in 1879 and 1882, can de- 
cide for himself whether Mr. BLAINE would be an 
available Republican candidate for New York, and 
whether, therefore, his nomination would increase the 
chances of continued Republican control of the na- 
tional administration. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


It is painful to read the accounts of Mr. GLAD- 
STONE'S illness, and to know that amid the immense 
perplexities which now envelop the British govern- 
ment its chief is no longer young, nor sure of that 
vigor which he has so long enjoyed, and which is now 
so especially necessary. The rumors of dissensions 
in the cabinet and of a possible dissolution of Parlia- 


“ment indicate an internal disturbance which at such 


a time, if it exist at all, can not fail to be serious. The 
Egyptian complication is exceedingly grave and em- 
barrassing, and no middle course seems to be practi- 
cable. The experience of two years has clearly dem- 
onstrated that a policy of mere suggestion to the local 
government upon the part of England is useless. To 
sketch a constitutional system and to offer it toa 
country like Egypt, and then to withdraw, is merely 
to confound confusion and produce infinite mischief. 
If England has any right to be in Egypt at all, she 
is bound to vindicate that right by governing the 
country so as to preserve order. It is a responsibility 
which she can not honorably decline, and as order is 
impossible without tranquillity in the Soudan, she 
must occupy Egypt to control Egyptian policy toward 
the Soudan, or she must restore absolute tranquillity 
in that obscure region, and still remain to see that 
Egypt respects the settlement. The present English 
operations in Egypt are carried on upon the sole re- 
sponsibility of England, and that must be the method 


until she can withdraw without leaving anarchy be- 
hind her. 


She has gone too far to pursue any other 
course. It is evident that, should England actually 
quit the country, El] Mahdi would advance virtually 
unresisted down the valley of the Nile. The Egyp- 
tian soldiers are apparently terrorized by the might of 
his mere name, and would offer no effective opposi- 
tion. 
The retirement of England from Egypt, however, 
would involve so vast a pecuniary loss that such a 
measure will not be contemplated with equanimity, 
nor would English pride acquiesce in such a seeming 
surrender to semi-barbarous foes. It is therefore a 
matter of great interest to know what plan Mr. GLaD- 
STONE would propose, because he is understood to be 
averse to a vigorous occupation of the country. Yet 
it must not be forgotten that he is a statesman of com- 
prehensive sagacity, and that he will propose no pol- 
icy without giving reasons which will demand careful 
consideration. The whole situation in Egypt is not 
of his making, and it is one that must be peculiarly 
distasteful tohim. It may very well be that it is one 
also which demands for its effective treatment a pol- 
icy which he can not approve except as a dire neces- 
sity. But he is not a man to yield his matured con- 
victions, and should a difference in the cabinet become 
pronounced and incapable of adjustment, there is lit- 
tle doubt that he would appeal to the country. The 
Daily News hopes that the close of his career will be 
worthy of him. Of that it need have nofear. Mere 
defeat certainly would not make it unworthy. Sir 
ROBERT PEEL was overthrown by a coalition, but he 
was never greater nor more respected than when he 
had ceased to hold office. Mr. GLADSTONE’S course 
will be watched with profound interest. 


“TRICKS THAT ARE VAIN” 


IT is evidently very hard for the Stalwart Repub- 
lican politicians to understand that no nonsense 
will be tolerated by the National Convention, or } 
the voters in the election of national delegates, Thy 
Stalwarts, notwithstanding the buying up of the 
votes of States that could give no majority for the 
candidate, were unable to control the last Nationa] 
Convention, and they will never come so near to that 
control again. Their present purpose, of course. is 
Cowes and a market. They wish to carry as many 
votes to Chicago as possible in order to command bet.- 
ter bargains. This may be cunning for themselves 
but it is very unwise for the party. 

The parpose of the action of the last Convention is 
plain. It was to secure in the Convention of this 
year a representation of the real sentiment of the 
party, to be ascertained by the election of district de]- 
egates within the districts. Any effort to baffle this 
purpose, to secure delegates by tricks and knavery, 
will certainly recoil upon the perpetrators. In every 
such instance the contest will be carried up to the 
Convention, and unless it is a strongly Stalwart Con- 
vention, which is not probable, the judgment will not 
help that interest. Wherever that wing of the party 
can fairly carry a district, there is nothing to be said, 
and there will be no resistance to the choice of an 
honest district convention. But, on the other hand, 
there will be no acquiescence whatever in results pro- 
duced. by the familiar tricks. The fewer forged tele- 
grams there are in the local conventions, the better 
for the nomination and for the election. 

A little incident in Suffolk County in this State is 
instructive upon this point. To control the county 
convention which was to send delegates to the dis- 
trict-convention, it was necessary to manage the con- 
vention of one of the towns. According to the report 
in the Times, a gentleman from the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard appeared, and before all the town delegates 
arrived he had settled the election of delegates to 
the county convention. When the remaining dele- 
gates appeared, and proposed to the gentleman to be- 
gin again, and to let the whole town convention se- 
lect the county delegates, he blandly regretted his 
inability to do so, upon which a second convention 
was held, and other delegates chosen. It turned out 
that this town delegation controlled the county con- 
vention, and in order to secure Stalwart district dele- 
gates it was necessary to control the town. But the 
Brooklyn gentleman’s delegation was declined by the 
county convention, and anti-Stalwart representa- 
tives were elected to the district convention. It is 
interesting to know that this was the county and the 
district of Mr, STEPHEN B. FRENCH, who is not wholly 
unconnected with the nomination of Mr. FOLGER in — 
1882, and that his acting lieutenant in the county 
convention was Mr. E. A. CARPENTER, a strenuous 
supporter of the restoration of Messrs. PLATT and 
CoONKLING in the Legislature of 1881. This is the 
kind of performance which, should it become general, 
will give the State of New York to the Democratic 
candidate. 


ALDERMEN EXEUNT. 


By his approval of the RoosEVELT bill abolishing 
the confirming power of the Board of Aldermen of 
New York, Governor CLEVELAND has added another 
to his strong claims to the gratitude of all good citi-. 
zens. It is long since New York has had a Governor 
whose official action was so little affected by mere 
party considerations; and Governor CLEVELAND'S re- 
moval of the District Attorney of Queens County on 
the eve of the last election, and his signing the ROosE- 
VELT bill in quiet defiance of the strong opposition in 
his own party, are proofs of a public courage which is 
both refreshing and rare. The statement with which 
the Governor accompanies his signature is an admi- 
rable document, which effectually disposes of all the 
objections that have been offered to the bill—objec- 
tions which, whether honestly or dishonestly urged, 
show a singular misconception of the principles of 
popular government. 

The essential point of the bill isa change of method 
of appointment. Thatisall. The people of the State, 
who have the power in framing a city charter to de- 
cide in what way the people of the city shall appoint 
certain officers, had decided that they should elect a 
Mayor and Aldermen who should appoint. As that 
scheme has not worked well, they have now decided 
that the people shall elect a Mayor who shall appoint. 
To say that the change deprives the people of power 
is simply absurd. It is merely a modification of the — 
method of exercising the power. Moreover, the old 
system of aldermanic interference enabled the m- 
nority of voters to defeat the will of the majority, 
because the Aldermen are elected by districts, and the 
aggregate vote of the districts furnishing a major! 
ty of the board may be very much smaller than that 
which furnishes a minority. cr 

To the remark that the unrestricted appointing 
power of the Mayor makes him a despot, a dictator, — 
a tyrant, who can perpetuate his term and his au- 
thority, the Governor conclusively replies that such 
a remark ‘“‘concedes either that the people are vile, 
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or that self-government is a deplorable failure.” He 
expresses his readiness to approve other bills re-ar- 
ranging the terms of officers, and providing other 
safeguards, such as those which are already matured. 
Mr, ROOSEVELT in all this legislation has earned a 
ost enviable distinction. His courage, his spirit, 
his tenacity, and his clear head have served the city 
well. He is an excellent representative of the Young 
Republicanism which proposes to commend the party 
to public favor not by old party cries, and appeals to 
mere party spirit, but by remedying proved wrongs, 
correcting flagrant abuses, and showing that the par- 
ty uses administrative power for the public benefit. 


m 


THE REFORM LEGISLATURE. 


THE Republican Legislature of New York can do 
the State and its party, and consequently the coun- 
try, no better service than to continue the good work 
which it has begun, and so secure for itself the dis- 
tinctive name of the Reform Legislature. The adverse 
vote upon the proposition to make the civil service 
reform mandatory in cities was a blunder which was 
fortunately repaired upon a motion to reconsider, and 
the bill was passed in the Assembly by the significant 
vote of 82 to 32. Of the affirmative vote 17 were 
Democrats, and of the negative 5 were Republicans. 
The bill now enforces the law in all cities of more 
than 20,000 inhabitants, instead of leaving the reform 
to the discretion of the Mayor. 

Mr. HusTED unfortunately succeeded in exempting 
the Police Department from the operation of the law— 
a provision which is only mischievous, and for which 
he did not give even a plausible reason. It is true 
that physical qualifications are very important in de- 
termining the selection of policemen. But not only 
would that be no bar to a proper examination, but in 
fact they are selected now not for physical but polit- 
ical qualifications. The bill as passed, however, is a 
great step forward, because the reformed system is es- 
pecially desirable in the municipal service. The good 
work has not stopped here. The prompt passage of 
Mr. G1BBs’s bills providing for a popular election in 
November to fill the offices of Comptroller and of 
President of the Board of Aldermen shows an excel- 
lent disposition, and a third bill providing for the ap- 
pointment by the next and not by the present Mayor 
of a Commissioner of Public Works and a Corpora- 
tion Counsel is so reasonable that, although it will 
doubtless meet opposition because of the great patron- 
age of the Public Works Department, it will probably 
pass. 

The pending bills introduced by Mr. ROOSEVELT 
to regulate the city departments, and to stay the enor- 
mous waste and corruption in them, are the comple- 
tion.of the system begun by the abolition of the Al- 
dermen’s veto upon appointments, of which we speak 
elsewhere. The passage of these bills without seri- 


ous modification, with the one already approved, and. 


the amended and strengthened reform act, will have 
made this a triumphant session for Republican pres- 
tige. It will have shown how amenable the party 
action is to progressive party sentiment, and it will 
have commended it very strongly to the continued 
confidence of independent and intelligent citizens 
every where. 


VIEWS IN PENNSYLVANIA, ! 
IN a letter to the Elmira Sunday Tidings, Senator MiTcH- 
ELL, of Pennsylvania, says: ¢ 


“It is my judgment that the Republican party will be most cer- 
tainly enabled to succeed in November by the selection of a candi- 


date whose public character gives the strongest assurance that he 


will, as President, faithfully carry forward the reforms sought by 
the independent Republicans in 1882—a practical reform of the 
civil service by reign of law, and popular control of the party, 
looking to this object. The masses are not office-seekers; but 
few of them can be office-holders. All of them must desire and 
cherish wise, honest, faithful administration; and that party will 
be strongest in this country in the future which most strongly sup- 
ports this plan of appointments to office, so far as practicable, by 
operation of law. The struggles for office within a party weaken 
more than they strengthen it; and so far as the responsibility for 
choice can be cast upon the law, the responsibility and blame must 
fall upon that, and not upon those who hold public place and dis- 
pense patronage by party support.” 

These are sentiments worthy of the warmest approval by 
ail Republicans, and it is not strange that Senator MITCH- 
ELL’s colleague, Senator CAMERON, thought that it was high 
time to come home if a Pennsylvania Senator was uttering 
such views. In no State is there a more resolute body of 
independent and progressive Republicans than in Penn- 
Sylvania, as they have often shown, and Senator MITCHELL 
undoubtedly speaks for them. The old machine wishes to 
select the district delegates at the State Convention; but 
its plans will be probably foiled. Messrs. May in Phila- 
delphia and MAGEE in Pittsburgh are Cameronian lieuten- 
auts who have apparently been baffled by Mr. MCMANUS, &@ 
local leader in Philadelphia who was a very effective foe of 
the third term plot four years ago. 

The Independent vote in Pennsylvania is hardly less ne- 
cessary to success in that State than in New York. Sena- 
tor MITCHELL says that Mr. BLAINE is very popular in the 
State, and that upon a platform strongly pledged to the 
Civil service reform policy he would be elected. But if his 
homination would probably arouse old animosities, the 


Senator thinks that it would be unwise. Of Mr. EDMUNDS. 


he says that if he would accept the nomination he would 
certainly be elected, “for no man in the United States to- 
day stands forth more clearly and strongly for a practical 


civil service reform, and for all the great principles of the 
party, as evidenced by character and public record, than he.” 
To this we might add that while Mr. EpMuUNDs is obviously 
not seeking the nomination, and probably not really desir- 
ing it, he would unquestionably accept it, and to no candi- 
date yet mentioned would there be so little opposition, and 
of none so general and profound an approval. 


CONGRESS AND THE SARATOGA 
MONUMENT. 


MR. SHERMAN, from the Senate Committee on the Library, 
has reported favorably the application for a grant of $40,000 
to complete the Saratoga Monument. The expenditure 
upon the work thus far seems to the committee judicious and 
economical. The shaft is completed, but statues, tablets, 
and other additions are yet necessary properly to finish 
the memorial. 

The argument for the grant is very strong. As the re- 
port truly says: “The battle of Saratoga was beyond 
doubt the most momentous battle of the Revolutionary war, 
and most decisive in results. It peculiarly combined the 
soldiers from colonies north and south, and united them 
more than ever. Its victory led instantly to the alliance 
with France. In every respect the event appeals to Con- 
gress for special recoguition of its historic import.” 

The commemoration of such a victory is properly a na- 
tional case. The State and citizens of New York have al- 
ready paid more than half of the cost, and it is but a part of 
the remaining sum which is necessary that the association 
asks from Congress. The Field of the Grounded Arms, as 
HALLECK ealled it, is a national field. New York was the 
scene of BURGOYNE’S surrender, but every one of the united 
colonies was as vitally interested in it as New York, and its 
patriotic and proper commemoration is most justly an inter- 
est of the United States. ; 


THEODORE WINTHROP. 


The Life and Poems of Theodore Winthrop, edited by his 
sister, will recall to many a reader the surprise and delight 
with which his brilliant books were received after his heroic 
death in the very beginning of the war. The volume is 
composed mainly of his letters and diaries, and of the poems, 
which are all brief except the “Two Worlds,” which is “a 
kind of novel in blank verse,” and which shows the strong 
story-telling tendency of his mind. 

The letters reveal the eager, restless, curious, half-melan- 
choly temperament which is still more evident in the verses. 
He saw much of Europe and of America, beating about, with 
delicate health and sensitive temper, to find what he could 
best do, and always surely drifting to the literary activity 
in which his true talent lay. He had a certain gayety of 
manner and a quick humor, but he was a man of singular 
earnestness and of deep human sympathy. A shrewd ob- 
server of men and manners, his varied experience would 
long have served his imagination in his literary career had 
not all ended so soon. 

But perhaps the highest and most permanent value of 
this book will be its revelation of the quality of the youth 
who defended the Union to the death because the Union 
was the hope of liberty. In how many of them the soul of 
SIDNEY and of WARREN re-appeared! And how much en- 
ergy, training, capacity, and moral power, which would have 
been invaluable to the country had they lived, were lost to 
it in their death! But the service, however brief, was as 
great in the field as it could have been elsewhere and at 
any time; and every detail of the worth of a young man 
like THEODORE WINTHROP deepens our sense of the cost of 
the great victory. This volume will show how faithfully 
he followed SIDNEY’s counsel to the poet to look in his own 
heart and write; and if a certain sadness lingers upon the 
reader’s mind as he closes the book, it is not that the life 
was not noble and nobly ended, but that it ended when ap- 
parently the true beginning, so long and ardently desired, 
was at hand. ¥ 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Parker Gopwin, who, in connection with several other gen- 
tlemen, recently bought a controlling interest in the Com 
Advertiser, assumes the editorship of that journal this week. Mr. 
Gopwin is a profound thinker, a forcible writer, and an experi- 
enced journalist, and in his hands the Commercial Advertiser, 
which thirty years ago had a literary, political, and financial repu- 
tation second to that of no newspaper in the country, is likely to 
resume its old laurels. 

—There seems to be no end to news about Zhe Bread- Winners. 
It is now announced that MM. Hacuerte & Co., of Paris, will pub- 
lish a French translation of that brilliant novel, the translator be- 
ing Madame Le Breron. 

—tThe new proprietor of the Albany Evening Journal, Mr. W. J. 
ARKELL, is well known in this city, and among his warmest friends 
are the members of the Artists’ Fund Society, to whom he gave 
that grand excursion a few summers ago. He announces his aim 
‘to maintain the prestige of the Albany Evening Journal, and to 
strengthen its influence, especially with the Republican party.” 
We believe that for the accomplishment of such a purpose the 
paper has fallen into the right hands. 

—Major-General Goprrey WerrzkL, who died in Philadelphia on 
the 19th of March, was a distinguished soldier of the war for the 
Union. In acknowledgment of many gallant exploits he was 
made Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and during the siege of 
Port Hudson his victorious troops were under fire forty days in 
the open air and with insufficient food. He occupied Jerr Davis's 
house in Richmond, subsequently to his triumphal entrance into 
that city on the 3d of April, 1865. At the time of his death he 
was a lieutenant-colonel in the regular army. 

—Archbishop Gissons, of Baltimore, having returned home from 
a visit to Rome, reports that at the conferences recently held there 
one of the chief subjects was “the higher education of the clergy, 
especially with regard to the physical sciences, so that pastors may 
be better prepared to refute the errors of modern scientists who 
pretend to discover a want of harmony between science and reve- 
lation.” 

—General Logan, according to a Washington correspondent, has 
lived for twelve years in two modest rooms at a boarding-house in 
that city, and is one of the most happy and fortunate of men. 
“In 1855 he married Miss Mary CunnincuaM, of Shawneetown, 
Illinois, and she has proved a most valuable helpmeet, being as 


good a politician as himself, if not a better, and a lady of great 
refinement as well as intellectual force. There is no woman in 
public life who more admirable traits than Mrs. Loaan, 
and, what is unusual, her popularity with her own sex is quite as 
great as with the other.” ; 

—Professor W. H. Green, the Oriental scholar of Princeton, 
has been invited to visit the University of Edinburgh next sum- 
mer to receive the honorary degree of D.D. He expects to ac- 
cept the invitation, as his duties will call him to Europe about 


‘that time. 


—According to the Rev. Dr. Scuarr, “ Catvin, who burned Ser- 
VETUS, is not only the greatest theologian among the Reformers, 
pe surpassed them all in zeal for purity of doctrine and holiness 
of life.” 

—There is a colporteur among the immigrants at Castle Garden 
who speaks thirteen languages. 

—In the Jane D. Kent Day Nursery, Philadelphia, about sixteen 
children, from three months to nine years old, are received deily, 
nursed, fed, and amused, while their mothers earn bread outside. 
Swings, hobby-horses, toy wagons, tin soldiers, romping, sleeping, 
and screaming are among the attractions. At 6.30 p.m. the mo- 
thers come to take the babies home, and pay six cents apiece for 
the service rendered. This is an improvement on the old plan of 
locking up children in a room, and letting them run the risk of 
crying themselves sick and burning themselves to death. 

—A Philadelphia colored caterer boasts that twelve years ago 
he served a dinner for Attorney-General Brewster at which 
one of the dishes was a capon goose stuffed with truffles, and 
brought, ready for cooking, all the way from France in an air- 
tight can. 

—An esteemed Chicago contemporary calis Mr. Josgpn Coox 
“flippant and reckless” because in a recent lecture in Boston he 
informed his hearers that on all railroad trains entering Chica- 
go the conductors and brakemen announced twenty minutes’ stop 
for divorces. “This,” says our contemporary, with disgust, “ was 
received as the utterance of a wit.” 

—At one of the battles in the Soudan the native horsemen re- 
treated three miles on a gallop before any one was caught. The 
first prisoner was a woman, who, her sex unrecognizable, escaped 
through the first line of the British, and being discovered and 


spared by the second, displayed her savage gratitude by firing a 


musket after the men who had saved her. 

—Lady Joun Manners complains that in Scotch and English 
country houses nowadays there is altogether too much eating. “A 
succession of meals, each partaking more or less of the character 
of a dinner, occupies the attention of the guests, with brief inter- 
vals,” from the time they leave their beds until they seek them 
again. Bread and butter, with tea or spirits, on rising; hot and 
cold meats at 10 a.m.; the same, with all sorts of puddings and 
jellies, at 2 p.w.; tea, crumpets, and muffins at 5 p.m.; afterward 
dinner and supper. She is decidedly of opinion that the thing is 
overdone. 

—A memorial to Cuartes Dickens having been proposed in 
London, one of his friends sends to a newspaper a passage from 
the novelist’s last will. ‘I conjure my friends on no account to 
make me the subject of any monument, memorial, or testimonial 
whatever. I rest my claims to the remembrance of my country 
upon my published works.” 

—Mrs. Giapstong has written the following letter to an East 
Indian: “ Dear Sir,—On the part of my two daughters and myself 
I thank you heartily for your kind presents. The Indian fans are 
beautiful, and the crimson braiding dene by your mother does not 
escape our attention. We value it all very much, and, perhaps, 
more than all, your most kind words about my husband and family. 
Pray accept our best and warmest gratitude. With best wishes 
for yourself and your kind mother, I remain, sir, yours truly, CarHE- 
RINE GLADSTONE.” 

—An Italian pedestrian has performed the remarkable feat of 
walking or running from Caserta to Naples in an hour and four- 
teen minutes. The railroad cars do the distance in an hour, though 
this need not say much for them. Of course the pedestrian “ in- 
tends soon to start for America.” 

—An officer of Princeton College has made a careful computa- 
tion of the cost of living there. He finds that a student’s neces- 
sary expenses are only two hundred and thirty dollars a year, ex- 
clusive of bills for clothes; and that with the best board, the best 
rooms, and the most generous subscriptions to the various class 
sports and occasional ceremonies, tle expenses need not exceed 
seven hundred and thirty dollars a year. A fair average, he says, 
is four hundred and thirty dollars a year. 

— Dr. ScHWEINFURTH writes that the project of establishing in 
Cairo a home for freed women slaves meets with general approba- 
tion in that city, even from quarters where much sympathy on 
questions connected with slavery was not to be expected. 

—Lady Brassry, of the yacht Sunbeam, is a woman of wide: 
sympathies. While on her way to Egypt she was presented with 
pretty long-haired pig, almost as small as my Bow Island fa- 
vorite,” by the inhabitants of Navarino. “ He is the quaintest 
little animal imaginable,” she says. ‘“ He sits up like a dog, and 
was discovered after lunch to-day comfortably ensconced among 
the pillows on the sofa. He is about half the size of my favorite 
old pug Félise, and has very sharp teeth of his own.” 7 

—From the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat ; “ The Mormons now 
boast that in the South they have secured a splendid field for con- 


| verts, and that they are gaining new members throughout the 


mountainous regions of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. 
Miss Kare Fiexp, in a letter to the Boston Herald, has given a 


vivid and touching picture of the condition of those unfortunate 


Southerners who have been lured away from their homes by Mor- 
mon elders and missionaries. These missionaries should be pro- 
hibited and prevented from securing converts in the South.” 

—BvuLWweEr married at twenty-five, in opposition to his mother’s 
wishes, a lady whose position was unusually friendless, and. who 
had not the slightest idea of economy. Without means to meet 
his ordinary expenses, he wrote novels and articles for the news- 
papers and the reviews so incessantly that his wife said she sel- 
dom or never saw him for five minutes until two or three o’clock 
in the morning. The pair became estranged irremediably. 

—Remarks by a contemporaneous essayist: “It has been said 
that no matter how humble the dwelling, wherever a young man 
and a young woman who love each other make their home it is 
paradise. Experience shows that those who determine to live with 
simplicity, and to exercise self-denial for the sake of each other, 
may enjoy the perpetual feast of mutual affection without spend- 
ing largely. But it is easier to begin married life in an economic- 
al manner than to retrench later.” 

—Signor Savini is playing his Shakespearean réles in London 
with success, although the critic of the Standard sees in the magnifi- 
cent declamation and perfect knowledge of stage resource of his 
King Lear “ much to admire, but little to move.” ' 

—At the unveiling of LoncreLLow’s bust in the Poets’ Corner 
of Westminster Abbey Mr. J. R. Lowext delivered a character- 
istically subtle and appropriate address. Though there is no 
Academy in England answerable to that of France, yet admission 
to Westminster Abbey forms, he said, a test of literary eminence 
perhaps as effectual. ‘The only warrant of permanence in liter- 
ature is a certain distinction in style—something quite indefina- 
ble, like the distinction of good-breeding ; and it seems to me that 
the distinction of style is eminently found in the poet whom we 
are met here in some sense to celebrate to-day.” . 
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MIMOSA. 


In the nature of things it was evident that 
when the Noyces decided to go to Mount Aubert 
we should go there too, for we belong to a class 
commonly called parasites, and at the time the 
Noyces held out the best chances for our devel- 
opment. So on we followed, I vowing and pro- 
testing that Mount Aubert was too far away ; that 
I cared nothing about seeing the place (which 
was by no means true, as summer after summer 

had heard me long for the reputed breezes of 
' Mount Aubert); that of all people I hated the 
Noyces most. Did I not know why we went? 
Was not Bertie Noyce considered a capital parti, 
and had not my amiable and interested step-mo- 
ther done her best to rid herself of me? 

Yes, I was twenty-six that eummer, and it was 
high time I stepped out of the way, for there 
were three girls younger than myself to launch 
upon the world,and the fact of there being an 
elder unmarried sister in the family was enough 
to cause them to be eyed with suspicion. 

The Noyces had taken a large plain brown cot- 
tage near the sea, and, fortunately for my step- 
mother’s plans, the one adjoining was at our dis- 
posal. So there we came in July, having left 
scorching heat in town a day or two before, and 
the fresh breezes restored us to good-nature. 

Oh, beautiful Mount Aubert! shall I ever forget 
my first sight of you? The sun was setting over 
the bay, the crimson-gold lights shading off be- 
hind the Goboro Mountains, and up from the wa- 
ters in front of our cottage arose the five islands 
with their dark green foliage. Never, never will 
any spot be to me what you are, and the thought 
of your.exquisite beauty steals over me at twi- 
« light with a pleasure that is born of pain. For 
into thase few months the thoughts and feelings 
of a lifetime seemed to be comp , and to 
them I trace the rising of all my hopes—the set- 
ting of them too. I am by nature sensitive to a 
- fault; and then, before life’s lesson had dawned 
upon me, this trait was attaining a degree border- 
ing on morbidness. But on this glorious evening, 
as I stood on our cottage piazza, the whole world 
seemed too beautiful, too tempting, and I sighed 
aloud, “Oh that I might die in such a place!” 

“ And why not prefer living, here of all places 
in the world?” . 

Bertie Noyce stood before me, an amused look 
in his eyes. . I drew back instantly. Here was 
the serpent in my Eden. Of all persons in the 
world Bertie Noyce was the last to understand a 
craving for death, a longing to be gone, and cum- 
ber no more the earth. His was one of those 
happy, cheerful natures that seem born to make 
others smile, and to cast off all weary, heart-sick 
tioughts that might oppress them. Kind, joyous 
Bertie! He saw that something indefinable had 
crept over my spirit, and, with a smile, said: 

“Come, Miss Loring, we will go down on the 
rocks for five minutes to watch the light. Then 
you can pride yourself upon having been the first 
of the family to explore.” 

, Without hesitation I followed him through the 
grass, down a path, and then we clambered to the 
top of a large rock jutting out into the waters. 
The sight was indeed lovely—one to entwine itself 
closely about one’s heart, not to impose and awe 
by its sublimity. 

“Miss Loring, you’ve no idea what treats there 
are in store for you,” said Bertie, giving me a 
kind look. “I will constitute myself your guide 
over Mount Aubert, by sea and mountain, with 

A vision of my step-mother, my three sisters, 
and what was expected of me arose before my 
mind, and with a curt “ Thanks, I can guide my- 
self,’ I walked back toward the cottage. 

Bertie looked rather surprised at my rudeness, 
but finally followed me, thoughtfully relieving me 
of my now useless parasol. 

Step-mother and sisters were all on the piazza 
to meet me. I had been gone ten minutes. 
Strange how suddenly I was missed! The light 
in my step-mother’s eyes changed from that of 

intense indignation to that of satisfaction when 
she oh who was my companion. It was diffi- 
cult for her to reconcile her respect for “ the pro- 
prieties” with her only too well known (to me) 
gratification at seeing Bertie Noyce by my side. 

dear daughter’”—being the eldest, I was 
usually so addressed en'gociéteé—“ I wondered very 
much where you could be. Thank you so very 
much, Mr. Noyce, for bringing my little truant 
home, I hope you did not find her wandering 
about alone;”’ and Mrs. Loring gave me a playful 
tap to indicate her forbearance with my naive 
and girlish ways. 

“TI am the culprit, I fear, Mrs. Loring,” said 
Bertie, preparing to depart; “for I enticed Miss 
Nona down on the rocks to watch the light over 
the Goboro Mountains. Being neighbors, I hope 
to see much of you ;” and with a graceful bow he 
was gone. 

Mrs. Loring gave me a look of supreme con- 
tent, and Nettie, my favorite sister, slipped her 
hand in mine. I was indignant beyond expres- 
sion, and shaking Nettie off, entered the cottage. 
Here I found everything still in confusion, and 
Mrs. Loring soon bustled in, to set things all 
wrong that eventually they might be right. All 
that evening she exasperated me beyond measure 
by her stolen glances; and in the morning, when 
I heard Bertie Noyce’s voice outside inquiring for 
me, the delight in her eyes drove me to my room 
with a headache, which prevented my accompany- 
ing Mr. Noyce and the girls on a few miles’ tramp 
up some mountain. 

By degrees I think even she saw the utter 
futility of planning for me, and with only an oc- 
casional pull up, I was allowed to go my own 
way. And that was a very sweet way indeed. 
I would wander off in the morning, sometimes 
accompanying the girls in their tramps (for, thank 
fortune, we were all good walkers, and had been 
blessed with health); sometimes take a boat and 
row over to the islands, spending the day there, 


until hunger warned me to return; and in the 
evening I would retire to a sheltered spot on the 
rocks under the shadow of the cliffs; and give 
myself up to the melancholy pleasure of review- 


ing my life, until, utterly broken in spirit, I would | 


retire to my room. A very unsociable, morbid 
being I was, and I have often wondered how the 
others tolerated me; and especially strange did 
Bertie Noyce’s friendship seem to me. For his 
friendship I did gain, and at one time I thought 
—nay, I hoped—it was going to be something 
more; but that is past. We made friends one 
evening about ten days after our arrival at Mount 
Aubert. I had had a bad headache all day, con- 
sequent upon Mr. Noyce’s proposal to my sisters 
and myself of a walk up Brown Mountain, and 
had found my favorite nook in the rocks occu- 
pied, so that by evening my mind was in a state 
of revolt against the world in general. I knew 
the girls had returned from their mountain expe- 
dition, for I had heard them penne’ bid Bertie 
Noyce good-by not an hour before, but I felt in 
no mood for their society; so, slipping quietly 
out of the cottage with a shawl on my arm, I 
hastened to the Indian encampment, hoping that 
I might not be too late for a canoe. Louis, my 
favorite among the Indians (if you can call a man 
who confesses to having had red hair in his youth 
an Indian), was standing on the beach. 

“ A canoe ?” he asked, as I approached. “ Yes, 
I got him. You want me too?” 

ot being a paddler myself, I assented, and 
Louis pull 
skins in the bottom of it. 

Just as I stepped in, a voice behind me exclaim- 
ed, “I'll paddle Miss Loring, Louis,”” and before 
I could speak, Bertie Noyce was in the canoe, and 
we were half a dozen yards from land. 

“Now don’t be indignant, Miss Loring; only 
tell me where you want to go, and I'll promise 
not to speak one word without permission.” 

“ Around Bald Island,” I replied, leaning my 
head back on my shawl and resigning myself. 
If he insisted upon being my companion, how 
could I help it? He should have no enjoyment 
out of it, at any rate, I determined, and plenty of 
work. So on we glided, in and out of the many 
yachts congregated in the harbor, past the line 
of shore, till we found ourselves near Bald Island. 

“ Shall we land ?” asked my silent boatman. I 
replied in the affirmative. 

How weird it seemed to be gliding over the 


waters in perfect silence, drifting like a second: 


Elaine! and Bertie being behind me, I could in- 
dulge the sweet fancy that I was alone. We 
landed, and Bertie, pulling, as he supposed, the 
canoe firmly on shore, joined me in a walk to the 
top of the island. 

“May I talk to you now, Miss Nona?” 

“Yes, if you have anything worth saying.” 

Bertie gave me a queer smile; then, extending 
his hand, said, “‘ Miss Nona, have I offended you 
this evening in taking possession of you and your 
canoe ?” 

“Oh no”—disregarding his hand. 

“And may I speak to you as I would to a 
friend ?—though you don’t act much like one,” 
putting his hand in his pocket. 

“T am friendly enough to you, Mr. Noyce; our 
acquaintance is by no means intimate.” 

“‘T want to ask why you act inthis way. Now, 
frankly, Miss Nona, I have feund you pleasant 
enough when alone, but, by George! you are stiff 
and hard to talk to when with others. Have I 
offended you ?” 

No.” 

“Then why do you always refuse to go with 
me? When your sisters join me in tramps, you 
always have a headache. There must be some 
reason.” 

“Oh, the beautiful night!” I exclaimed, rather 
irrelevantly, it must be confessed ; to which Bertie 
replied by actually seizing my hand. 

“‘ Answer me, Miss Nona. I care more for your 
good opinion than for that of others.” 

““Pshaw !” I exclaimed, the color of mortifica- 
tion springing to my cheeks. Did he think me a 
fool? I was not to be flattered in that way, sim- 
ple as I looked. 

“TI shall return to the canoe,” I continued, 
quite angrily. “I have no intention of being 
laughed at.” 

I retraced my steps, Bertie following. To our 
consternation, the canoe had drifted away, and it 
was now long past sunset. I must confess that 
for a moment I accused Bertie of purposely play- 
ing me this trick, but his astonishment was equal 
to mine. 

“T am indeed sorry,” was all he said; but he 
gave me a reproachful look, as though reading 
my unspoken thought. I could not blame him 
then, poor fellow. 

“What am I to do?” I cried. “Oh, I wish 
you had never come!” 

“Dear Miss Nona, I will help you, and we shall 
be home again before long;” and he pulled off 
his coat, wrapping me up in it most tenderly. 
Then he attached his handkerchief to a long 
stick, and placed it in my hands. 

“I will go to the other side of the island, and 
look out for a passing boat,” he said. ‘Keep 
your eye on this side, and shout as Joud as you 
can when you see one.” And he was off. 

A terrible hour succeeded, one of anxiety and 
fear, and my courage was fast failing, when a 
cheery voice sounded just above me: 

“Help is coming, Miss Nona!” and down rush- 
ed Bertie, waving his hat. And, sure enough, a 
boat appeared, rounding the point, and coming to 


our rescue. As I stepped into it, Bertie held 
-_ his hand. “Surely we are friends now, Miss 
ona 


I did not refuse him, and from that moment a 
mutual liking sprang up between us. And it was 
not very long before he put my friendship to the 
tes 


t. 

Although we were in the midst of cottages and 
hotels, I had never made acquaintance with any 
of the inmates; indeed, I had shrunk from doing 


up one of his smaller canoes, placing" 


ory will never pass from me. 


so. My sisters had often joined in expeditions 
from the different hotels, had spent many an 
evening dancing or walking on the piazzas, but 
so far I had kept myself religiously aloof, not 
caring to drive all their pleasure away by my 
melancholy presence. One day Bertie joined me 
on the rocks—our usual starting-point for any 
walk—and seating himself beside me, said, “‘ Now 


‘I am going to ask a favor of you, Miss Nona.” 


My expression was doubtless that of intense anx- 
iety, for Bertie continued, re-assuringly: ‘‘ Oh, it 
is not a labor of Hercules; don’t look so fright- 
ened. It is the sacrifice of a very wrong principle 
of yours—that of exclusiveness.” 

I drew away. He did not understand my mo- 
tive, I was sure. Again I was to be misunder- 
stood, and find my friend but common clay, and 
influenced by the opinion of others. 

“Do not look so offended. After all, it can 
scarcely be a principle—only a freak. Now, Miss 


Nona, I want you to promise to go where I will . 


and with whom I will for once. Am I a des- 
pot ?” and he smiled, while his kind brown eyes 
gazed inquiringly upon me. 

~ much, Mr. Noyce,” I replied ; 
“but I suppose I am in your debt. Where and 
with whom am I to go? I will pay what I owe 

ou.” 
: A cloud crossed his forehead. 

“So you will not do me a favor, only pay your 
debts? Never mind, then, Miss Nona. Shall we 
spend the afternoon here? Give me your Brown- 
ing; I will read that deliciously harmonious poem, 
‘Abt Vogler,’ to you.” 

“No,” I cried; “‘ you know I could not accept 
your gift. Come, I will go with you where you 
will, and with whom you will.” 

Bertie gave me a grateful look, and, making no 
reply, led the way toward “ Roman’s,” the fash- 
ionable hotel of the place. I followed blindly, 
suppressing as best I could the tears that choked 
me, and was very near turning back when I saw 
the crowd gathered on the piazza. However, my 
word was given; nothing should make me break 
that. So we ascended the steps, and approach- 
ing a small group at one end, Bertie presented 
me. I heard no names; my mind seemed a blank 
until I heard Bertie say: “‘ Miss Loring has con- 
sented to join us all. I hope Glen Brook is our 
destination.” The company agreed, and we start- 
ed off. There were ten of us; and after we were 
fully on our way, I found courage enough to ex- 
amine my companions. Mr. and Mrs. Payne had 
gone on first, three or four young people follow- 
ing closely behind them; then came 3 Coles 
with her attendant, Mr. Kaye, talking deeply on 
metaphysical subjects; then Bertie and I. — 

“Was I very cruel, Miss Nona ?” whispered he, 
as the others walked on. 

“‘ Not very,” I replied, rather reluctantly ; “ but 
it is a great proof of friendship.” 

“ And I take it so.” 

Just then we heard a voice calling to us from 
behind, and, turning, perceived some one walking 
very fast to overtake us. 

“TIT concluded to come, after all,” said a very 
sweet voice with a slight accent. “May I walk 
with you, as Mrs. Payne is too far on for me to 
join her ?” \ 

“We are very glad of your compan , Miss—” 

n Bertie. | 

“Dale,” replied she, smiling sweetly, the dim- 
ples chasing each other over her cheeks. And so 
Anita Dale came among us, the fairest, brightest 
friend I ever had. She was half French, and her 
accent was one of her charms. I remember ex- 
actly how she looked that very day in her gray 
and scarlet mountain suit, and I think the mem- 
Not tall or slight, 
but rather full, as foreign girls often are, with 
golden hair dancing in the sun. She always gave 
me a feeling of trust, of perfect honesty, and I 
never knew her do aught to contradict it. :. 

As she walked with us, her flat, flower-covered 


hat slipping continually to one side, displaying 


the wavy gold of her hair, her blue eyes glancing 
from Bertie to me, her smile sweet and friendly, 
her firm, quick step, all interested and fascinated 
me. Bertie too felt her influence, and talked as 
I had never heard him. The two miles seemed 
but a step, interested and entertained as we were 
all the way. At the brook we found Miss Coles 
and Mr. Kaye waiting for us. The others had 
gone on; so these two, not unwilling to have a 
comfortable resting- place while their learned 
courtship continued, had volunteered to wait for 
us laggards. 

Our walk up Glen Brook was prolonged indefi- 
nitely ; indeed, the cooling shade of the trees, the 
music of the running waters, all had such delight 
for us that we concluded to remain until evening, 
and walk home by moonlight. No one would be 
anxious at our non-arrival, for the rule of Mount 
Aubert was to be bound by none, and often par- 
ties going out for a morning climb had extended 
it to an all-day’s expedition. As to supper; we 
all agreed that that was a consideration unworthy 
of man as a higher animal. So there we staid, 
beguiling time with singing from Miss Dale, 
and a sweet, pathetic tenor, Mr. Jasper, while 
bright, energetic little Miss Allen gave us ghost 
stories by the dozen. One couple, certainly old 
enough to know better, seized the opportunity to 
lose themselves in the woods, from which peril- 
ous position they were finally extricated, and our 
classically beautiful chaperon, Mrs. Payne, dis- 
pensed smiles and pleasant words to all. It was 
a day in a hundred, and I, even [, enjoyed it. 
Seldom was I addressed, but I absorbed all the 
beauty and wit around me, until I almost felt my- 
self a part of it. They were kind, very kind, to 
me, and one of the last remarks made, as Bertie 
and I left them that evening at ‘“ Roman’s,” was, 

“ Now, Miss Loring, be sure you go with us 

in. 

The last was from Bertie : “I will call for you, 
then, to-morrow evening at seven, Miss Dale.” 

_Somehow this jarred upon me, for it was by 
silence that I responded to Bertie’s “Is not Miss 


Dale like a strong, purifying mountai 9: 
and yet I agreed She 
he continued, half musing, “of what an eminent 
man said of Lessing in a lecture I heard last rs 
ter, of the influence upon people, and—” . 
And so I left him. e 

The next morning I did not go to our usual 
trysting-place on the rocks. One, two, even th rea 
days went by; then Bertie came for me. And 
then I knew how dear he had grown. 

He proposed a drive to one of the “ Heads” 
that we might have a scramble once more over 
the cliffs. His manner was strangely different - 
there was a shadow, a nameless something be. 
tween us. | 

“Mr. Noyce,” I began three times before he 
heard me, “ what is it? Why are we so unable to 
comprehend each other to-day ?” “ 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Nona; I believe | 
am sadly distrait.” | 
“ Distrait” he called what to me was utter 
indifference. 

“Can Ihelp you? Are you in any trouble” 

He did not answer, for we had reached our des. 
tination, and helping me out of the wagon, we 
crossed the field in silence. Once on the cliff 
sheltered in a ledge, he turned quietly toward me. 

“Can you help me? Am I in any trouble? 
Yes, to both. The trouble I can not quite define. 
Do I know it myself by name? You can help 
me, Miss Nona. Will you ?” 

“Willingly,” I replied, a chill as of presenti- 
ment running over me.  “ What can I do 2” 

“You can give me a wife’s love. 
will be my stronghold and comfort.” 

Oh, what terrible agony I suffered in that mo- 
ment! Bertie’s love, his tender care, around me. 
Surely it was my guardian angel offering me this. 
To reclaim me from the morbid, melancholy state 
into which I had fallen was this blessed boon 
sent tome. Now I could hold up my head, and 
consider myself born to some purpose. The cup 
was sweet; for that reason I dashed it from my 
lips. What was I that I could hope to make his 
life happy ? Did I not know there was that within 
me which would wear out his love, would shadow 
his whole existence, and in time make him curse 
the day upon which he met me! Had I astrong or 
noble character? Was I worthy or capable of 
responsibilities that had wearied and worn out 
the lives of better and stronger than I? With 
my whole heart I held my arms out to him; with 
my whole mind I cast him from me. He did not 
love me. I felt it; I knew it. What was I to 
come between him and happiness? His love for 
me! Ay, he had spoken of mine for him, not of 
his for me. So I sat, my hands trembling, my 
heart fluttering, and, as I spoke, feeling made my 
voice grow hard and cold. 

“Yes,” I replied, “you do need a wife’s love 
to be a comfort to you. As your friend, I tell 
yo so. As your friend, I add, we will forget 

Bertie could not credit me. 

‘Nona, you refuse me, then?” 

“Mr. Noyce, you are sadly in error. You have 
no love for me; only a friend’s pity. And now let 
us consider the subject ended.” 

“T do not consider it so,” he replied, eagerly ; 
“not until you tell me positively that you refuse 
me, once for all.” 

I do.”’ 

We reached home some way after that, how, I 
could not tell, though I heard the birds sing and 
smelled the sweet fragrance of the pine-trees as 
we passed. And now, whenever I inhale the sad- 
ly loved perfume of the pine, I am carried back 
to the day when I was spared the misery of wreck- 
ing two lives. Why had he asked me? I ques- 
tioned continually. It was not until later that I 
comprehended the wherefore. 

Bertie had grown a dear companion, and his - 
nature, being affectionate and sympathetic, re- 
sponded to the want and longing in me for 
true, heart-born friendship. He understood my 
thoughts (differing so widely from his) from that 
very intuitive sympathy that was part of him, and 
he had accustomed himself to consider me as ne- 
cessary to his enjoyment. Suddenly he was con-. 
scious of a deeper, more engrossing feeling, and 
what wonder that he mistook this indefinable 
something to be love for me? Was he not used 
tome? Strange, however, that it did not occur 
to him that when Anita Dale called he was willing 
—ay, more than willing—to leave my side. Could 
it, then, be love for me that filled his heart? No; 
after the first intoxicating moment I knew it could 
not be. I was nothing in my own sight ; I must 
never hope to be aught in the siglit of others. 

Bertie gradually realized the truth of my words. 
The awakening was rapid. Strong, noble Anita, 
you were his true soul-companion ; you could ele- 
vate and comfort, while being a power with him. 
She told me of her happiness herself; and though 
my heart was bleeding, I found words to tell her 
what I was sure she would be to him. 

“And I am his friend,” I ended, ‘and yours 
now, forever.” 

That day I wandered down on the rocks far 
from home, near Osborne’s Point, where the waves 
dashed up around me. As I sat there, idly throw- 
ing stones into the water, half fearful of wound- 
ing the ripples, the air seemed to grow colder, and 
the sun to hide itself. I looked up, and beheld 
the islands wrapped in clouds of dun -colored 
mist, a pale, faint tinge of pink resting on the 
edge. On this army of clouds came, by degrees 
embracing island after island, and reaching to = 
coast; then, when enveloped in this beautifu 
mist, I laid my head down, and wept as I had not 
wept for many a day. 

The sea grew wilder and wilder, the waves 
dashing and crushing themselves beneath my 
feet. Then a mad impulse to throw myself we 
their midst came upon me. © Their cold embrace 
would calm my poor heart, would still forever 


That surely 


| the terrible agony that was surging in my brain. 


| 
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top to think of suffering, of wicked- 
tox in that one moment, when 


ness—ay, 
feet led me to the very edge of the rock, an 
no me down from that height, I was mad. 


| awoke to consciousness, for even that step 


had failed to give me the hoped-for release, and | 


ita’ t face was bending over me. 

A she ; “was it not a 
plessed thing that Bertie and I were so near when 
you fell from the rocks ?” 

So he had saved me! The life was a gift to 
me now from him! I would take it so, and when 
earnest and grave, the resolution to 
worthy his gift had formed itself in 


he came in, 
make my life 


gi Mimosa, I would be active, working, 
that my life should have a purpose. And it 
came to me once that perhaps I might give to 
others the benefit of a lesson learned by me, and 
ing aside the habit of introspection, pour forth 


ting 
oa the world the blessed truths that all sor- 


row is sent for our 


THE LIGHT HEART, 


My siller an’ gold I hae had to tine, 
An’ lost are the lands that ance were mine; 
The stranger sits down in my father’s ha’— 
For when ye begin, ‘tis easy to fa’. 

If my heart werna light, I think I wad dee; 
But when I was poorest it aye said to me: 
“There’s your wark: begin it! 

He’s worth gold can win it; 
Penny’s always penny’s brither ; 
A gude penny brings anither.” 

Sae rather than cry, Alas an’ alack! 

I’m doing my best to win a’ things back. 


Many guid friends I had ance on a day, 
But they went wi’ the siller an’ land away. - 
When I needed nae help, I had plenty o’ proffér ; 
When I needed help maist, I hadna an offer. 
If my heart werna light, I think I'd been dead ; 
But aye when I fretted it cheerily said: 
“There’s your wark: begin it! 
Friendship !—you must win it. 
If first to yoursel you'll be true, 
True friends you'll find mair than enev’. 
For friendship gie friendship, not siller an’ gold.” 
An’ I’m thankfu’ I did just what I was told. 


Sometimes the days are eerie an’ dreary; 
Sometimes my wark is lonesome an’ weary ; 
I mind o’ the feasting, dancing, an’ daffing, 
The music an’ love, the sunshine an’ laughing; 
An’ I think if my heart werna light I wad greet ; 
But aye it maks answer, sae couthie an’ sweet: 
“Say it’s dark above ye, 
Say there’s nane to love ye; 
Plenty o’ folk are glad an’ dear, 
Plenty o’ folk hae gold an’ gear. 
It’s mean for yoursel to be always repining 
For somewhere on earth the sun is aye shinin 


Sae I winna be sorry for a’ that is gane; 
Murky or sunny, I'll never complain 
As lang as my heart is sae canty an’ light; 
Nae matter what comes, a’ is sure to be right. 
If fashed for mysel, then for ithers [ll say, 
On somebody’s head there is sunshine to-day. 

Busy the lee-lang day, 

Singing the hours away; 

Never was I sae happy before; 

Never for gold or siller in store 
Wad I gie up the cheerfu’ leal friend at my side, 
For hadna my heart been sae light I had died. 


THE DYNAMITE GUN. 


Ever since dynamite came into use the possi- 
bility of employing it as a substitute for gun- 
powder in shell firing has been discussed. The 
fatal obstacle at the threshold of all experiments 
and all projects of experiment seemed to be that 
the charge of powder propelling the shell would, 
by its sudden action, explode the dynamite before 
it could issue from the gun, and destroy every- 
thing around it. Most experiments made on a 
large scale in this direction have, in fact, ended 
disastrously. The questions arose, Must the use 
of this powerful explosive in artillery be aban- 
doned? Could not some other propelling power, 
operating with a less violent initial shock, be sub- 
stituted ? The thought occurred that compress- 
ed air would furnish the needed substitute, and 
out of that conception has resulted the present 
dynamite gun. 

The illustrations which we publish on page 201 
show the manner in which this idea has thus far 
been worked out. The first point to attract atten- 
tion is the great length of the gun, which is built 
of brass, and rests on a steel-webbed truss. A 
gun tube forty feet long and only four inches 
in diameter is novel, but this form of construc- 
tion is necessary in order to get the full advan- 
tage of the projective force of the compress- 
ed air, which is low compared with that of the 
gases evolved from gunpowder. The initial and 
Sustained action is less in the former case, but 
18 compensated for by its longer continuance. 
The compressed air is admitted from the strong 
air reservoir into the gun tube behind the pro- 
jectile by a simple pressure of the gunner’s fin- 
ger. A dynamite gun of two inches’ bore, now 
undergoing experiments by artillery officers at 
Fort Hamilton, has been used with a pressure of 
about, 500 pounds to the square inch; a four-inch 
gun, In process of construction, is expected to 
Sustain 2000 pounds to the square inch, and it is 
believed that a pressure of 3000 pounds will 
eventually be employed. That is only another 
form of saying that a projectile with a kernel of 
100 pounds of dynamite may be thrown a mile, 
or even two miles, with sufficient accuracy to 
make it a most formidable implement of destruc- 
tion on land or sea. i 
_ The Projectile, which has an elongated shape, 
18 of metal, inclosing and protecting the charge 


-oult to obtain a 


of dynamite, while the explosion is produced by 
a percussion fuse in the head of the projectile, on 
striking its object. Attached to the base is a 
wooden sabot, a frustum of a cone. This is de- 
signed to act like the feathers on an arrow. 

While this system is capable theoretically of 
application wherever artillery is employed, its 
readiest and most effective use will doubtless be 
as a powerful auxiliary in river and harbor de- 
fense, in siege operations, and on shipboard. The 
guns are so light that a small launch, fifty or 
sixty feet long, could carry two of them, each 
capable of throwing a hundred pounds of dyna- 
mite at every discharge. For siege operations 
this gun must also be desirable, because it is so 
easily transported. If necessary, it can be taken 
apart and carried about piecemeal ; and, with this 
extreme portability, it can be p in position 
in the parallels in a single night, whereas it might 
be the labor of weeks to bring up and plant an 
ordinary siege-gun of large calibre. It would be 
easy to put the condensing engines and the air 
reservoirs under-ground, where they could not be 
reached by hostile fire. Objections may be made 
to the use of this extra apparatus in artillery; 
but, as a fact, steam-engines are required now in 
the handling of the heaviest modern ordnance, 
and on shipboard only a small extra engine would 
be needed, connecting with the vessel’s boilers, 

A consideration of high importance for our own 
country is the rapidity and slight cost with which 
these dynamite guns can be built. Such works as 
the Delamater could turn out a gun a day, car- 
riage and all complete, after the plant was once es- 
tablished, which would be a matter of a month at 
most. It should be clearly understood, however, 
that these dynamite guns, after all, would be only 
an auxiliary of defense, not superseding the ne- 
cessity for additional heavy modern ordnance. 
Still, with the great length of time required for 
supplying heavy guns for our coasts and harbors, 
the speed and the light expense with which these 
dynamite guns could be manufactured must cause 
the present experiments with them to have great 
public interest and importance. 

The gun now at Fort Hamilton has been fired 
with a charge of sand, in lieu of dynamite, to test 
the ballistic qualities, at a target-on the slopes of 
Fort Wadsworth, a distance of 2100 yards, with a 
pressure of 420 pounds to the square inch. The 
results have been entirely satisfactory as to the 
line firing, but somewhat scattering in the matter 
of range. This is ascribable to the hand valve, 
which makes the pressure somewhat irregular. 
The larger gun now under construction will have 
an automatic valve for admitting uniformly the 
compressed air, and this, if it fulfills expectations, 
should give even greater accuracy than powder 
guns as to range. At South Norwalk and De- 
troit more than a hundred dynamite charges, it 
is said, have been fired in the two-inch gun. Since 
much must still be done in the way of experiment 
by private enterprise, the government should un- 
doubtedly extend all needed facilities for that 


purpose. 


DUTCH COSTUMES. 


THE most peculiar costumes are to be found 
among the islanders of the north of Holland. 
Some of the women are dressed in garments 
which give them the appearance of a semi-bar- 
barous race; while the men are mostly attired 
in enormously wide breeches and loosely fitting 
jackets made of exceedingly coarse and strong 
materials. 

The male peasants of Zeeland usually wear 
jackets and knee -breeches of black velveteen, 
gray worsted stockings, scarlet waistcoats, closed 
entirely to the throat, and having in front a row 
of silver buttons as closely set together as it is 
possible for them to be, while two large silver 
bosses are attached to a belt round the waist. 

The partiality for buttons exhibited by the 
Zeelanders is remarkable. To judge from the 
number they wear on their garments, one would 
suppose dressing and undressing to be with them 
an exceedingly tedious process. | 

I have read of an eccentric Dutchman, the 
master of a fishing smack, who used to pride 
himself on wearing a suit of coarse blue serge, 
the coat of which is described as having been 
buttoned with rijksdaalders (coins worth about a 
dollar each), the waistcoat.with gulden, the trou- 
sers with half- and the waistband with 


kwartjes (about the size of an English sixpence). 


Then his check shirt had for buttons dubbeltjes 
(silver twopences); he wore two large silver 
coins, instead of buckles, on his shoes, and a 
rijksdaalder in front of his hat. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
POST-OFFICE, 


Tus magnificent granite building, erected for 
the post-office, the United States courts, and oth- 
er departments of the general government, stands 
at the corner of Chestnut and Ninth streets, front- 
ing on the latter. The fagade presents a stretch 
of nearly five hundred feet of massive masonry, 
with 118 windows, 180 Ionic fluted shafts, and 
ten immense doorways, porticoed with large gran- 
ite columns standing in ps of two at each 


‘side. The central part of the front rises to the 


height of five stories, the upper story forming 
a part of the dome, which is heavy, but not high. 
This central part is five windows wide down to 
the great central portico inclosing the three cen- 
tral doors, which have also a window at each 
side. It projects somewhat beyond the rest of 
the building. On each side of the centre are three 

sections, each varying in projection. 
A special feature of the Ninth Street facade is 
the colossal allegorical group in marble crowning 
the central pavilion. One can not but regret that 
the height at which it is placed renders it diffi- 
satisfactory view of it from the 


street. 


. WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Ir is estimated that the Jeannette expedition 
will have cost the government over a quarter of 
a million dollars when all the bills chargeable 
under this head have been paid. 


The country will please tread lightly. Mr. Kee- 
ly has discharged all his assistants, and locked 
himself up with the unjoined parts of his motor. 


It is strange that they should prefer the Frenchy 
name of Dynamiteurs to the plain American name 
of O’Dynamiters. 


A company has been organized in Philadelphia 
to catch porpoises. It is claimed that by making 
the most of every part the company will make 
each creature yield a little over twenty-five dol- 
lars. The probable catch is put at forty a day, 
and the net profit for the season at a hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars—not counting the value 
of such boojums and snarks as may be caught with 


the porpoises. 


“‘T, Nikanor, am come with Herakleia—drunk.” 
Such is the translation of a line which Professor 
Sayce has found scrawled in Greek on the ruins 
of the temple of Seti, at Abydos, and archzolo- 
gists are disputing as to which person was the 
intoxicated one. It may be supposed that the 
temple was at that time in use as a police station, 
that Nikanor was a policeman, and that Herakleia 
was his prisoner. Upon this hypothesis it may 
be reasonably held that Nikanor was drunk, and 
Herakleia had suffered a stroke of apoplexy in 
the street. 


It turns out that El Mahdi has eighteen wives. 
He is the man whom General Gordon was going to 
send home by moral suasion. 


A London jeweller has taken to making brace- 
lets and a number of similar ornaments of iron. 
The articles are said to possess much beauty of 
both design and execution, but rich people will not 
buy them because they fear they will become 
common, and poor people stand shy of them be- 
cause they are so dreadfully cheap. 


_ Walk-around-and-Talk is the name of a Sioux 
Indian girl now in this city. She was named after 
a book agent that once visited the tribe. 


In France a company has been organized to 
provide facijities for finding and restoring to their 
owners articles lost in trains, cabs, and elsewhere. 
Each subscriber’s name is to be registered against 
a number in a book, and that number is to be 
marked on such articles as he thinks he may 
lose. It is expected that finders will send the 
articles found to an office of the company. A 
firm of locksmiths in Londor has long followed a 
similar system for the restoration of lost rings of 
keys. 


Addressing a con tion in Baltimore on his 
return from Rome, Archbishop Gibbons said that 
the more he saw of Europe the more grateful 
was he that he was an American citizen. In the 
course of his address he presented these con- 
trasts: “When I contemplate the standing ar- 
mies of over a million soldiers in each of the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe; when I consider what 
an enormous drain these armies are on the re- 
sources of a country, and what a frightful source 
of immorality; when I consider that they are a 
constant menace to their neighbors and incentive 
to war, and when I consider that the subject of 
war engages so much of the attention of the 


cabinets of Europe ; and when, on the other hand, 
I look upon our own country, with its fifty-five 


millions of inhabitants, and its little army of 


twenty-five thousand men scattered along our 
frontiers ; when I consider that if needs be every 
citizen is a soldier without being confined in a 


‘barracks, and is ready to defend and to die for his 


country... —I bless God for the favors He has 
vouchsafed us.” 


An “old member” in Congress is represent- 
ed as having said to a Washington reporter, in 
an awful whisper and a melodramatic way: 
“There are lots of members of the House you 
couldn’t get to sit there” (7. e., in a line of seats 
alluded to as Fatality Row). ‘“‘ When the seats are 
drawn at the opening of each Congress, some of 
the members who know of the fatality that hangs 
about these seats are uncomfortable until they 
are all gone, for fear it will fall to their lot to 
get one ; and when it comes to choosing between 
these and the otherwise less desirable seats in the 
rear, they always take a back seat.” Only the 
novices fresh from their constituents sit in these 


‘seats. As the country grows, and the fatality 


which attaches to this row of chairs becomes 
known, it will probably be a common thing to 
see a row of Congressmen’ sitting on a fence in 
the neighborhood of the Capitol, and declaring 
that the country will not catch them throwing 
away their lives by sitting in Fatality Row. 


The cable has announced that the young gen- 
tlemen of Paris have revolted against the regula- 
tion evening dress suit, and are arraying them- 


selves in blue and brass as to their bodies, and ~ 


pearl gray as to their legs. It is the opinion of 
tailors here that inasmuch as Léndon sets the 
fashion in men’s dress for Paris as well as for 
New York, the puny effort of the young Parisians 
to raise themselves above the level of claw-ham- 
mer-coated nothingness must fail. If there are 
any young gentlemen on this side of the water 
who feel as though they must appear in blue and 
brass, they can join a militia company and affect 
aversion for all civic gatherings. 


It is not necessary to proclaim it in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other: sister cities, but it seems: 
to be a fact that grand opera can’t quite hold 
its own with the circus in this metropolis of ours. 
There are a good many worthy and wealthy people 
here who are capable of appreciating to the utmost 
the masterly flip-flaps executed in the tan of the 
circus ring, but who are a little uncertain when 
to applaud at the opera. To an equal if not 
greater extent this is undoubtedly true of every 
other city in the United States; only New York 
is put to a disadvantage by being subjected to 
the test, while no other city is in danger of being 
placed in a position where it must honestly show 
its preference or practice self-denial for appear- 
ance’ sake. Love of the circus is a national 
weakness—or characteristic, rather—and it is so 
general among the best men and women of the 
land that the circus ring has been the abode of 
moral shows quite as much as, if not rather more 
than, the operatic stage has been. If it is said on 
the other side of the water that Americans are 
incapable of appreciating the opera, it is also said 
on this side that Europeans are not capable of ful- 


' ly appreciating the circus. But our cousins need . 


not so remain,.for a few wealthy and. agile young 
men from the New World are even now engaged 
not only in teaching the people of Europe to love 
the circus, but in giving them instructions in the 


tricks of the sawdust inclosure. Accounts of 


their flattering success were printed in this coun- 
try a few weeks ago. No wonder that the circus 
is popular at home. “ 
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DIME EDUCATION. | 


Gentieman. “That's it, my little men—studying hard, I see. Nothing 
like history. Suppose you tell me something about James the First?” 
Bor. “He warn’t called no first in this book. His name was Jesse, and he was a buster. 


Wasn’t he, Sid?” 
Sip. “ You bet—every time!” 
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THE FLOODS IN THE TECHE COUNTRY, LOUISIANA.—From a Skercu py J. O, Davipson.—[Sre Pace 207.] 
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THE GRATEFUL HEART. 
A PRAYER. 


(On commencing my Eightieth Year.) 
Eacu morn I offer tp a Grateful Heart 
For Life and Health and Strength, 
| Bright Age and Hope; 
And I behold Death’s shining dart 
(Poised at full length) 
As through faith’s helioscope ; 
For I feel sure the Power that made 
The substance rules the Essence and the Shade. 
IL. 
O Life! from what far date— 
Impossible to dream 
As count the motes that in each solar beam 
For centuries back might fade or concentrate. 
O Life! thy wondrous gift 
To me, if accidental, is the same; 
And I a Grateful Heart uplift 
Before a visionary altar-flame. 
My spirit and my blood, 
Pure and impure, they are my best, 
And would be perfect if they could. 


But Life, how art thou multiplied 
When sterling Health is thine heirloom! 
It is the tree in constant bloom, 
With fruit forever close beside. ~ 


And if rare strength be also thine, 
Thou shouldst with grateful heart-throb feel 
Thou hast within thee means to shine 
Beyond the warrior’s burnished steel. 


Then for the Right courageous ever be; 
Pray for a will to back thy noblest hope; 
Strive for the utmost good within thy scope, 

Parading never false humility. 

IV. “4 

But if bright Age through lengthened years 
O’erarch thee in a rainbow span, 

Pray to work ever—white-hair’d man !— 

With aims ne’er dashed by tears or fears; 
Glad to live on, unwilling yet to die, 

But ready for the hour, 

As of a soft, revivifying shower, — 

With hopes beyond, chastened by resignation, 
Here to await, or dart above yon sky 

(Like a child reaching at.a star, 
Naught’ for man’s hope can be too far), 

Dust unto dust, or realized aspiration. _ 
With thy last smile, thy last faint sigh, 
Be trustful in Life’s grand Infinity. 

Ricnarp Hencist Horng, 


Aj 


December 31, 1882. 


“I SAY NO,” 
‘Bow 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avtnor or My Lapy’s Money,” “Tut Moonstone,” 
“No Name,” “Tux Woman tn Wuirts,” Eto. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
IN LONDON. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LADY DORIS. 


Tue arrival of Miss Ladd some time before 
she had been expected interrupted the two girls 
at a critical moment. She had hurried over her 
business in London, eager to pass the rest of the 
day with her favorite pupil. Emily’s affectionate 
welcome was, in some degree at least, inspired by 
a sensation of relief. To feel herself in the em- 
brace of the warm-hearted school-mistress was 
like finding a refuge from Francine. 

When the hour of departure arrived, Miss 
Ladd invited Emily to Brighton for the second 
time. “On the last occasion, my dear, you wrote 
me an excuse; I won’t be treated in that way 
again. If you can’t return with us now, come 
to-morrow.” She added, in a whisper, “ Other- 
wise, I shall think you include me in your dislike 
of Francine.” 

There was no resisting this. It was arranged 
that Emily should go to Brighton on the next 
day. 

Left by herself, her thoughts might have re- 
verted to Mrs. Ellmother’s doubtful prospects, 
and to Francine’s strange allusion to her life in 
the West Indies, but for the arrival of two letters 
by the afternoon post. The handwriting of one 
.of them was unknown to her. She opened that 
one first. It was an answer to the letter of apol- 
ogy, which she had persisted in writing to Mrs. 
Rook. Happily for herself, Alban’s influence had 
not been without its effect, after his departure. 
She had written kindly, but she had written 
briefly at the same time. . 

Mrs. Rook’s reply presented a nicely compound- 
ed mixture of gratitude and grief. The gratitude 
was addressed to Emily as a matter of course. 
The grief related to her “excellent master.” 
Sir Jervis’s strength had suddenly failed. His 
medical attendant, being summoned, had ex- 
pressed no surprise. “My patient is over seven- 
ty years of age,” the doctor remarked. “ He will 
git up late at night, writing his book; and he re- 
fuses to take exercise, till headache and giddiness 
force him to try the fresh air. As the necessary 
result, he has broken down at last. It may end 
in paralysis, or it may end in death.” Reporting 
this expression of medical opinion, Mrs. Rook’s 
letter glided imperceptibly from respectful sym- 
pathy to modest regard for her own interests in 


* Begun in Wexxcy No. 1409. 


| ple to meet you. 


the future. It might be the sad fate of her hus- 
band and herself to be thrown on the world 
again. If necessity brought them to London, 
would “kind Miss Emily grant her the honor of 
an interview, and favor a poor unlucky woman 
with a word of advice ?” 

“She may pervert your letter to some use of 
her own, which you may have reason to regret.’’ 
Did Emily remember Alban’s warning words ? 
No: she accepted Mrs. Rook’s reply as a gratify- 
ing tribute to the justice of her own opinions. 

Having proposed to write to Alban, feeling 
penitently that she had been in the wrong, she 
was now readier than ever to send him a letter, 
feeling compassionately that she had been in the 
right. Besides, it was due to the faithful friend, 
who was still working for her in the reading- 
room, that he should be informed of Sir Jervis’s 
illness. Whether the old man lived or whether 
he died, his literary labors were fatally interrupt- 
ed in either case, and one of the consequences 
would be the termination of her employment at 
the Museum. Although the second of the two 
letters which she had received was addressed to 
her in Cecilia’s handwriting, Emily waited to read 
it until she had first written to Alban. “ He will 
come to-morrow,” she thought, “and we shall 
both make apologies. I shall regret that I was 
angry with him, and he will regret that he was 
mistaken in his judgment of Mrs. Rook. We 
shall be as good friends again as ever.” 

In this happy frame of mind she opened Ce- 
cilia’s letter. It was full of good news from first 
to last. 

The invalid sister had made such rapid prog- 
ress toward recovery that the travellers had ar- 
ranged to set forth on their journey back to Eng- 
land in a fortnight. “My one regret,” Cecilia 
added, “is the parting with Lady Doris. She and 
her husband are going to Genoa, where they will 
embark in Lord Janeaway’s yacht for a cruise in 
the Mediterranean. When we have said that 
miserable word good-by, oh, Emily, what a hurry 
I shall be in to get back to you! Those allusions 
to your lonely life are so dreadful, my dear, that 
I have destroyed your letter ; it is enough to break 


| one’s heart only to look at it. When once I get 


to London, there shall be no more solitude for 
my poor afflicted friend. Papa will be free from 
his Parliamentary duties in August, and he has 
promised to have the house full of delightful peo- 
Who do you think will be one 
of our guests? He is illustrious; he is fasci- 
nating ; he deserves a line all to himself, thus: 

“The Reverend Miles Mirabel !”” 

“Lady Doris has discovered that the country 
parsonage in which this brilliant clergyman sub- 
mits to exile is only twelve miles away from our 
house. She has written to Mr. Mirabel to intro- 
duce me, and to mention the date of my return. 
We will have some fun with the popular preach- 
er—we will both fall in love with him together. 

“Ts there anybody to whom you would like me 
to send an invitation? Shall we have Mr. Alban 
Morris? Now I know how kindly he took care 
of you,at the railway station, your good opinion 
of him is my opinion. Your letter also mentions 
a doctor. Is he nice? and do you think he will 
let me eat pastry if we have him too? Iam so 
overflowing with hospitality (all for your sake) 
that I am ready to invite anybody and everybody 
to cheer you and make you happy again. Would 
you like to meet Miss Ladd and the whole school ? 

“ As to our amusements, make your mind easy. 

“T have come to a distinct understanding with 
papa that we are to have dances every evening— 
except when we try a little concert as a change. 
Private theatricals are to follow, when we want 
another change after the dancing and the music. 
No early rising; no fixed hour for breakfast; ev- 
erything that is most exquisitely delicious at din- 
ner, and, to crown all, your room next to mine, 
for delightful midnight gossipings, when we ought 
to be in bed. 
programme ? 

* A last piece of news, and I have done. 

“TI have actually had a proposal of marriage, 
from a young gentleman who sits opposite to me 
at the fable d’héte. When I tell you that he has 
white eyelashes, and red hands, and such enor- 
mous front teeth that he can’t shut his mouth, 
you will not need to be told that I refused him. 
This vindictive person has abused me ever since 
in a most shameful manner, I heard him last 
night under my window trying to set one of his 
friends against me. ‘Keep clear of her, my dear 
fellow ; she’s the most heartless creature living.’ 
The friend took my part; he said, ‘I don’t agree 
with you; the young lady is a person of great 
sensibility.’ ‘Nonsense,’ says my amiable lover; 
‘she eats too much—her sensibility is all stomach.’ 
There’s a wretch for you. What a shameful ad- 
vantage to take of sitting opposite to me at din- 
ner! Good-by, my love, till we meet soon, and 
are as happy together as the day is long.” 

Emily kissed the signature. At that moment 
of all others Cecilia was such a refreshing con- 
trast to Francine. | 

Before putting the letter away, she looked again 
at that part of it which mentioned Lady Doris’s in- 


“troduction of Cecilia to Mr. Mirabel. “I don’t feel 


the slightest interest in Mr. Mirabel,” she thought, 
smiling, as the idea occurred to her, ‘‘ and I need 
never have known him but for Lady Doris, who 
is a perfect stranger to me.” 
She had just placed the letter in her desk when 
& visitor was announced. Dr. Allday presented 
‘himself (in a hurry, as usual). 
“ Another patient waiting ?” Emily asked, mis- 
chievously. “No time to spare again ?” 
a moment,” the'old gentleman answered. 
“‘ Have you heard from Mrs. Ellmother ?” 
o 66 Yes.” 
: Bide don’t mean to say you have answered 
er?” 
“I have done better than that, doctor—I have 
seen her this morning.” - 
“ And consented to be her reference, of course ?” 
“ How well you know me!” 


What do you say, darling, to the | 


Dr. Allday was a philosopher : he kept his tem- 
per. “Just what I might have expected,” he said. 
“Eve and the apple. Only forbid a woman to do 


anything, and she does it directly—because you | 


have forbidden her. I'll try the other way with 
you now, Miss Emily.. There was something else 
that I meant to have forbidden.” i 

“ What was it?” i 

“ May I make a special request ?” 2 
“Certainly.” 

“Oh, my dear, write to Mrs. Rook. I beg and 
entreat of you, write to Mrs. Rook.” 7a 

Emily’s playful manner suddenly disappeared. 
Ignoring the doctor’s little outbreak of humor, 
she waited in grave surprise until it was his plea- 
sure to explain himself. 

Dr. Allday, on his side, ignored the ominons 
change in Emily: he went on as pleasantly as 
ever. “Mr. Morris and I have had a long talk 
about you, my dear. Mr. Morris is a capital fel- 
low; I recommend him as a sweetheart. I also 
back him in the matter of Mrs. Rook. What's 


the matter now? You're as red as a rose. Tem- 


again, eh ?” 
“ Hatred of meanness,” Emily answered, indig- 
nantly. “I despise a man who plots behind my 
back to get another man to help him. Oh, how 
I have been mistaken in Alban Morris!” i 
“Oh, how little you know of the best friend you 
have!” cried the doctor, imitating her. “Girls are 
all alike; the only man they can understand is 
the man who flatters them. Will you oblige me 
by writing to Mrs. Rook ?” 


Emily made an attempt to match the doctor | 


with his own weapons. “ Your little joke comes 
too late,” she said, satirically. 


Rook’s answer. Read it, and—” she checked her- 


self: even in her anger she was incapable of 


speaking ungenerously to the old man who ha 
so warmly befriended her. ‘I won’t say to you? 


she resumed, “ what I might have said to anoth- | g 


er person.” 


“Shall I say it for you?” asked the incorri- 


gible doctor. ‘“‘Read it, and be ashamed of 
isn’t it? Anything to please you, my dear.” 
put on his spectacles, read the letter, and hand 
it back to Emily with an impenetrable counte- 
nance. “ What do you think of my new specta- 
cles ?” he asked, as he took the glasses off his 
nose. ‘In the experience of thirty years I have 
had three grateful patients.”” He put the spec, 
tacles back in the case. “This comes from the 
third. Very gratifying—very gratifying.” i 
Emily’s sense of humor was not the upper: 
most sense in her at that moment. She poin 


yourself ;’ that was what you had in your ne 


with a peremptory forefinger to Mrs, Rook’s let- 


ter. Have you nothing to say about this?” 
The doctor had so little to say about it that he 
was able to express himself in one word: 4 
“ Humbug!” 
He took his hat, nodded kindly to Emily, ang 
hurried away to feverish pulses waiting to be felt; 
and to furred tongues that were ashamed to shoy, 
themselves. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
_MOIRA. 


Wuewn Alban presented himself the next morn- 
ing, the hours of the night had exercised their 
tranquillizing influence over Emily. She remem- 
bered, sorrowfully, how Dr. Allday had disturbed 
her belief in the man who loved her; no feeling 
of irritation remained. Alban noticed that her 
manner was unusually subdued: she received 
him with her customary grace, but not with her 
customary smile. 

“ Are you not well?” he asked. 

“T am a little out of spirits,”’ she replied. 
disappointment—that is all.” 3 


4 


He waited a moment, apparently in the expec- 
tation that she might tell him what the disap- 


pointment was. She remained silent, and she 
looked away from him. Was he in any way 
answerable for the depression of spirits to which. 
she alluded? The doubt occurred to him, but he 
said nothing. 

“‘T suppose you have received my letter?” she 
resumed. 


“IT have come here to thank you for your let~. 
ter.” 
“Tt was my duty to tell you of Sir Jervis’s uf 


ness ; I deserve no thanks.” 


“You have written to me so kindly,” Alban 
reminded her ; “‘ you have referred to our differ- 


ence of opinion, the last time I was here, so gen- 
tly and so forgivingly—” 

‘Tf I had written a little later,” she interposed, 
“the tone of my letter might have been less 
agreeable to you. I happened to send it to the 
post before I received a visit from a friend of 
yours—a friend who had something to say to me 
after consulting with you.” 

“Do you mean Dr, Allday ?” 

Yes.” 

“What did he say ?” 


“What you wished him to say. He did his 
best; he was as obstinate and unfeeling as. 
you could possibly wish him to be; but he was 
too late. I have written to Mrs. Rook, and I. 


have received a reply.” She spoke sadly, not.an- 
grily, and pointed to the letter lying on her desk. 

Alban understood: he looked at her in de- 
spair. “Is that wretched woman doomed to set 
us at variance every time we meet !” he exclaimed. 

Emily silently held out the letter. 

He refused to take it. ‘The wrong you have 
done me is not to be set right in that way,’’ he 
said. “You believe the doctor’s visit was ar- 
ranged between us. I never knew that he in- 
tended to call on you; I had no interest in send- 
ing him here, and I have no wish to offer an 
opinion on your correspondence with Mrs. Rook.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“You will understand me when I tell you how 
my conversation with Dr. Allday ended. I have 
done with interference ; I have done with advice. 
Whatever my doubts may be, all further effort 


“There is 


on my part to justify them—all further inquiries 
no matter in what direction, are at an end: | 
make the sacrifice for your sake. No! I must 
repeat what you said to me just now: I deserve 
no thanks. What I have done has been done in 
deference to Dr. Allday, i my own convic. 
tions, in spite of my own fears. Ridiculous con. 
victions! ridiculous fears! Men with morbid 
minds are their own tormentors. It doesn’t mat. 
ter how I suffer, so long as you are at ease. [ 
shall never thwart you or vex you again. Have 
Ny better of me now ?” 
e made the best of all answers—z 

him her hand. ree 

“‘ May I kiss it ?” he asked, as timidly as if 
had been a boy addressing his first = dg 

She was half inclined to-laugh and half in. 
clined tocry. “ Yes, if you like,” she said, softly, 

“‘ Will you let me come and see you again ?” 

“ Gladly—when I return to London.” 

“You are going away ?” 

“T am going to Brighton this afternoon, to 
with Mise Ladd.” 

t was hard to lose her on the h day whe 
they understood each other at 
sion of disappointment passed over his face. He 
rose, and walked restlessly to the window. “ Miss 
Ladd ?” he repeated, turning to Emily as if an 
idea had struck him. ‘“ Did I hear at the school 
that Miss De Sor was to spend the holidays under 
the care of Miss Ladd ?” | 

“ The same young lady,” he went on, “ who paid 
you a visit yesterday morning ?” 

“The same.” 
' That haunting distrust of the future, which he 
had first betrayed and then affected to ridicule, 
exercised its depressing influence over his better 
sense. He was unreasonable enough to feel doubt- 
ful of Francine simply because she was a stran- 
er. 

“‘ Miss De Sor is a new friend of yours,” he said. 
“Do you like her ?” 

It was not an easy question to answer, without 
entering into particulars which Emily’s delicacy 
of feeling warned her to avoid. “I must know a 
little more of Miss De Sor,” she said, “before I 
can decide.” 

Alban’s misgivings were encouraged by this 
evasive reply. He began to regret having left 
the cottage on the previous day when he had 
heard that Emily was engaged. He might have 
sent in his card, and might have been admitted. 
It was an opportunity lost of observing Francine. 
On the one occasion when he had spoken to her 
—that is to say, on the morning of her first day 
at school, when they had accidentally met at the 
summer-house—she had left a disagreeable im- 
pression on his mind. He had not thought of 
her since, but he remembered now that he had 
disliked her. 

“Ts any day fixed for your return to London 2” 
he asked. 

“Not yet,” she said. “I hardly know how long 
my visit will be.” 

“In little more than a fortnight,” he continued, 
“T shall return to my classes: they will be dreary 
classes without you. Miss De Sor goes back to 
the school with Miss Ladd, I suppose ?” 

Emily was at a loss to account for the depres- 
sion in his looks and tones while he was making 
these unimportant inquiries. She tried to rouse 
him by speaking lightly in reply. 

“Miss De Sor returns in quite a new charac- 
ter; she is to be a guest instead of a pupil. Do 
you wish to be better acquainted with her ?” 

“Yes,” he said, gravely, “now I know that she 
is a friend of yours.” He returned to his place 
near her. “A pleasant visit makes the days 
pass quickly,” he resumed. ‘You may remain 
at Brighton longer than you anticipate, and we 
may not meet again for some time to come. If 
anything happens—” 

“Do you mean anything serious ?” she asked. 

“No, no! I only mean—if I can be of any 
service. In that case, will you write to me?” 

“You know I will!” 

She looked at him anxiously. He had com- 
pletely failed to hide from her the uneasy state — 
of his mind: a man less capable of concealment 
of feeling never lived. ‘ You are anxious, and 
out of spirits,” she said, gently. “Is it my 
fault ?” 

“Your fault? Oh, don’t think that! I have 
my dull days and my bright days, and just now 
my barometer is down at dull.” His voice falter- 
ed in spite of his efforts to control it; he gave 
up the struggle, and took his hat to go. “Do 
you remember, Emily, what I once said to you in 
the garden at school? I still believe there is a 
time of fulfillment to come in our two lives.” 
He suddenly checked himself, as if there had 
been something in his mind to which he hesi- 
tated to give expression, and held out his hand 
to bid her good-by. 

“You said something more to me,” she re- 
minded him. ‘“ You said, ‘Happen what may in 
the interval, I trust the future.’ Do you feel the 
same trust still ?” 

He sighed, drew her to him gently, and kissed 
her on the forehead. Was that his only reply? 
Before she was calm enough to speak to him, he 
was gone. , 


On the same day Emily was at Brighton. 

_ Francine happened to be alone in the draw- 
ing-room. Her first proceeding, when Emily was 
shown in, was to stop the servant. 

“Have you taken my letter to the post ?” 

Yes, miss,” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” She dismissed the serv- 
ant by a gesture, and burst into such effusive 
hospitality that she actually insisted on kissing 
Emily. “Do you know what I have been do- 
ing?” she said. “I have been writing to Cecilia 
—directing to the care of her father at the House 
of Commons. I stupidly forgot that you would 
be able to give me the right address in Switzer- 
land. You don’t object, I hope, to my making 
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lf agreeable to our dear, beautiful, greedy 
nor It is of such importance to me to surround 
myself with influential friends—and, of course, I 
have given her your love. Don’t look disgusted ! 
Come and see your room.—Oh, never mind Miss 
Ladd. You will see her when she wakes. Ill? 
Is that sort of old woman ever ill? She’s only 
taking her nap after bathing. Bathing in the 
sea at her age! How she must frighten the 

hes ? 
seen her own bed-chamber, Emily was 
next introduced to the room occupied by Fran- 
ine. 

’ One object that she noticed in it caused her 
some little surprise, not unmingled with disgust. 
She discovered on the toilet-table a coarsely cari- 
catured portrait of Mrs, Ellmother. It was a 
sketch in pencil—wretchedly drawn, but spite- 
fully successful as a likeness. “I didn’t know 
you were an artist,” Emily remarked, with an 
ironical emphasis on the last word. Francine 
- Jaughed scornfully, crumpled the drawing up in 
her hand, and threw it into the waste-~- paper 
basket. 3 

‘You satirical creature!” she burst out, gayly. 
“If you had lived a dull life at San Domingo, you 
would have taken to spoiling paper too. I might 
really have turned out an artist if I had been 
clever and industrious like you. As it was, I 
learned a little drawing—and got tired of it. I 
tried modelling in wax—and got tired of it. Who 
do you think was my teacher? One of our 
slaves.” 

“A slave!” Emily exclaimed. 

“ Yes, a mulatto, if you wish me to be partic- 
ular; the daughter of an English father and a 
negro mother. In her young/ime (at least she 
said so herself) she was quite a beauty, in her 
particular style. Her master’s) favorite, he edu- 
cated her himself. Besides drawing, and paint- 
ing, and modelling in wax, she could sing and 
play—all the accomplishments thrown away on 
aslave! When her owner died, my uncle bought 
her at the sale of the property.” 

A word of natural compassion escaped Emily— 
to Francine’s surprise. 

‘‘Oh, my dear, you needn’t pity her! Sappho 
(that was her name) fetched a high price, even 
' when she was no longer young. She came to us 
by inheritance, with the estates and the rest of 
it, and took a fancy to me when she found I 
didn’t get on well with my father and mother. 
‘T owe it to my father and mother,’ she used to say, 
‘that I am a slave. When I see affectionate 
daughters, it wrings my heart.’ Sappho was a 
strange compound. A woman with a white side 
to her character, and.a black side. For weeks 
together she would be a civilized being. Then 
she used to relapse, and become as complete a ne- 
gress as her mother. At the risk of her life she 
stole away on those occasions into the interior 
of the island, and looked on, in hiding, at the hor- 
rid witcherafts and idolatries of the blacks; 
they would have murdered a half-blood, prying 
into their ceremonies, if they had discovered her. 
I followed her once as far as I dared. The 
frightful yellings and drummings in the darkness 
of the forest frightened me. The blacks suspect- 
ed her, and it came to my ears. I gave her the 
warning that. saved her life (I don’t know what I 
should have done without Sappho, to amuse me); 
and from that time I do believe the curious 
creature loved me. You see I can speak gener- 
ously even of a slave!” 

“IT wonder you didn’t bring her with you to 
England,” Emily said. 

“In the first place,” Francine answered, “she 
was my father’s property, not mine. In the sec- 


ond place, she’s dead. Poisoned, as the other | 


half-bloods supposed, by some enemy among the 
blacks. She said herself she was under a spell.” 
‘What did she mean ?” 
Francine was not interested enough in the sub- 


ject to explain. ‘‘Stupid superstition, my dear. | 


The negro side of Sappho was uppermost when 
she was dying—there is the explanation. Be off 
with you! I hear the old woman on the stairs, 
Meet her before she can come in here. My bed- 
room is my only refuge from Miss Ladd.” 

On the morning of the last day in the week 
Emily had a little talk in private with her old 
school-mistress. Miss Ladd listened to what she 
had to say of Mrs. Ellmother, and did her best to 
relieve Emily’s anxiety. “I think you are mis- 
taken, my child, in supposing that Francine is in 
earnest. Her great fault is that she is hardly 
ever in earnest. You can trust to my discretion ; 
leave the rest to your aunt’s old servant and to 
me.” 

Mrs. Ellmother arrived punctual to the ap- 
pointed time. She was shown into Miss Ladd’s 
own room. Francine tentatiously resolved to 


take no personal part in the affair—went out for 


a& walk. Emily waited to hear the result. 

After a long interval Miss Ladd returned to 
the drawing-room, and announced that she had 
sanctioned the engagement of Mrs. Ellmother. 

“TI have considered your wishes in this re- 
spect,” she said. “It is arranged that a week’s 
notice on either Side shall end the term of serv- 
ice after the first month. I can not feel justified 
in doing more than that. Mrs. Ellmother is such 
a respectable woman, she is so well known to 
you, and she was so long in your aunt’s service, 
that I am bound to consider the importance of 
securing a person who is exactly fitted to attend 
on such a girl as Francine. In one word,I can 
trust Mrs. Ellmother.” 

_ “When does she enter on her service ?” Emily 
inquired. 

“On the day after we return to the school,” 
Miss Ladd replied. ‘ You will be glad to see her, 
Iam sure. I will send her here.” 

“Qne word more before you go,” Emily said. 
“Did you ask her why she left my aunt ?” 

“*My dear child, a woman who has been five- 
and-twenty years in one place is entitled to keep 
her own secrets. I understand that she had her 
reasons, and that she doesn’t think it necessary 


— them to Never trust people 
y halves—especially when they are le like 

It was too late now to raise any objections. 
Emily could only hope that Francine’s curiosity 
would wear itself out with the lapse of time. It 
was a relief, rather than a disappointment, to dis- 
cover that Mrs. Ellmother was in a hurry to get 
back to London by the next train. She had found 
an opportunity of letting her lodgings, and she 
was eager to conclude the bargain. ‘ You see I 
couldn’t say Yes,” she explained, “till I knew 


whether I was to get this new place or not—and 


the person wants to go in to-night.” 

Emily stopped her at the door. ‘ Promise to 
oe and tell me how you get on with Miss De 

“You say that, Miss Emily, as if you didn’t 
feel hopeful about me.” 

“TI say it because I feel interested about you. 
Promise to write.” 

Mrs. Ellmother promised, and hastened away. 
Emily looked after her from the window as long 
as she was in view. ‘I wish I could feel sure of 
Francine,” she said to herself. 

“* In what way ?” asked the hard voice of Fran- 
cine, speaking at the door. 

It was not in Emily’s frank and fearless nature 
to shrink from a plain reply. She completed her 
half-formed thought without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

“T wish I could feel sure,”’ she answered, “ that 
you will be kind to Mrs. Ellmother.” 

““Are you afraid I shall make her life one 
scene of torment?” Francine asked, with her 
keenest irony. ‘“ How can I answer for myself ? 
I can’t look into the future.” 

“For once in your life can you be in earnest ?” 
Emily said. 

“For once in your life can you take a joke ?” 
Francine replied. 

Emily said no more. She privately resolved 
to shorten her visit to Brighton. 

[10 BE OONTINUED.] 


POT-HUNTERS. 


' Tre attention which within a few years has 
been given to gunning by a large class of people 
has brought to the fore the professional gunner 
or guide. When this demand first arose the 
earlier recruits were men well advanced in years, 
who in their youth gained their training as gun- 
ners for the market. This class is fast disap- 
pearing. Inits place a very different order of man 
has been produced. The original lot were—and 
what few are left are—simple, guileless, quaint 
characters, endowed with a conscience and de- 
sire to do their best for their clients. The new 
race, while not deficient in technical skill, have 
lost all the interesting characteristics of their 
predecessors, and developed into the professional 
“sporting man,” with all his faults and vices 
many times exaggerated. With the disappear- 
ance of the original professional gunner, the old- 
time sportsman is passing away. Possibly with 
the gunners of the present régime the guide of 
to-day is a more congenial companion. Were it 
not so he would not exist. The gunners referred 
to in this brief article are the expert, simple, 
highly trained men, the original founders of the 
order. Only within a very few years, compara- 
tively speaking, have they had an existence. So 
rapid, however, is our development that within 
this brief period they have been thrust one side, 
and a new race has taken their place. ' 
This older set had incontestably the advantage, 
insomuch as their opportunities for studying the 
habits of game were so very much more exten- 
sive. Where a hundred birds or other game 
were found then, but one can be found to-day. 
Moreover, that eighth sense, called instinct or 
prescience, was very acutely developed in these 
men. In the younger generation it is wanting. 
Cupidity and trickery have taken its place. This 
quality of,instinct or prescience the former called 
“luck.” Indeed, this is the name given to it by the 
world in general. That it is not mere hazard, but 
the working of a force of which we are entirely 
unconscious, was often seen in the case of these 
professional gunners. Given two of these of an 


| equal intelligence and skill, equally well equipped; 


start them both under precisely the same condi- 
tions: one will invariably be the more “ lucky,” 
or, in other words, he is more keenly endowed 
than his companion with this quality called “ in- 
stinct,” this eighth sense, which unconsciously 
impels him in a direction in which game will be 
found in greater abundance. Those who have 
observed closely or had much intercourse with 
the professional gunner of the past can not fail 
to have noted the existence of this peculiarity, 
and its stronger development in him than in any 
other class of men. 

In addition to a phenomenal skill and dexteri- 
ty in the use of his gun, rusty and tied up with 
strings, he had a high sense of humor and Rabe- 
laisian wit, which gave great interest and point to 
all his sayings and doings. One of these in par- 
ticular, facile princeps in his profession, and not 
unknown to fame, in order to repair the ravages 
of time, equipped himself with a full set of false 
teeth. He was in his day a noted trapper. He 
averred—and it is his word which must be taken 
for the truth of the statement—that by an in- 
genious attachment to his false teeth (which he 
called his “ jaws’) it was his custom to use them 
at night as a trap with which to capture mice. 
The grotesqueness of this performance gave him 
much delight. He has devoted many an hour, 
awaiting the coming of birds, to a description of 
the mice struggling between the edges of the up- 
per and lower teeth. : 

He was a man entirely insensible to the rigors 
of the weather. Ona certain occasion, however, 
he was observed, under circumstances which hard- 
ly warranted it, to betray evidences of acute suf- 
fering from the cold. He could not himself for 


some time account for so unusual an cccurrence. 
Suddenly he put his hand to his mouth, and ex- 
claimed, “That’s what’s the matter; I’ve come 
away and forgotten my jaws”—his false teeth. 
He immediately put up his sail and started for 
home to get his dental equipment. On his return, 
having accomplished his purpose, although the 
cold became more intense every hour, he was ap- 


parently the only thoroughly comfortable person - 


in the group. Probably this is the first instance 
on record where a set of false teeth has served 
the purpose of an extra supply of clothing. 

A few years more will see the last of this older 
race of gunners. The new school will doubtless 
have their professional stories to relate to their 
patrons. They can not, however, fail to lack the 
picturesque grotesqueness of those of their far 
abler and more interesting predecessors. 

Gaston Fay. 


THE NEW SPEAKER. 


Tue successor of the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Branp, G.C.B., in the Speakership of the British 
House of Commons, is Mr. AntHUR WELLESLEY 
Pest, M.P. for Warwick. Mr. ArtHur Pee, who 
is the youngest son of the late Sir Ropert PEEL, 
Prime Minister, was born in August, 1829, and 
was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B.A. in 1852, and was second 
class in the mathematical school. His name ap- 
pears on the rolls of the Inner Temple as a stu- 
dent, but he was never called to the bar. He 
unsuccessfully contested Coventry in 1863, but in 
1865 he was returned as a Liberal for Warwick, 
for which borough he has sat since. He was Sec- 
retary to the Poor Law Board from December, 
1868, to January, 1871; Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade from the latter date to Au- 
gust, 1873; and then Secretary to the Treasury 
until February, 1874. He was also Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department from April 
to December, 1880. He married, in 1862, the eld- 
est daughter of Srratrorp Duepate, of 
Merevale, Warwickshire. His country residence 
is The Lodge, Sandy, Bedfordshire. 

Mr. LasoucnEre says of the new Speaker, in 
London 7ruth: “He is a handsome gentleman, 
of imposing stature; but the effect of his full- 
bottomed wig is spoiled by his beard. When sit- 
ting in his chair he looks exactly like one of the 
sculptured warriors of Nineveh.” We give his 
portrait on page 209. 


A FLOOD SCENE ON THE TECHE. 


Tue Teche country of southwestern Louisiana 
is a region of surprises to even the most cynical 
of sightsseers, for here Nature at last seems de- 
termined to show that even man’s exaggerationg 
and her own wonders can be for once brought to- 
gether in a great harmonious whole. 

For miles above Morgan City the shores are 
low and flat, and as uninteresting, from a pictorial 
point of view, as the great covered wharves and 


the immense skeleton-like iron railroad bridge | 


that spans the river at that point. The sun beats 
down as the steamer pushes along the glassy 
surface of the water, and there appears to be no 
relief, when suddenly the shores converge, the 
banks rise higher, clumps of trees appear, and 
before you fully realize it you are at the entrance 
of the Bayou Teche. The change of scenery is 
magical and complete. At the very entrance, on 
the point of land to the right, are two mound- 
like elevations, grass-covered, delightfully green, 
a quaint old building stands beside, mossy-roofed, 
and over all spread the branches of some giant 
live-oaks. Their full-leaved boughs, glistening in 
the sun, cast shadows as cool, dark, and inviting 
as some rocky cavern, and from beneath trickles 
a rivulet to the water’s edge. 

The Teche is but a few hundred feet wide at 
this point, but the navigable waters extend for 110 
miles north, and pass through a country as rich 
in natural products and beautiful in scenery as 
any on earth. The grandest of live-oaks, with 
their patriarchal beards of Spanish moss, stand 
in thousands along its banks, and but half con- 
ceal vistas of cultivated fields beyond. 

The finest sugar plantations meet the eye at 
frequent intervals, and every bend of the river 
discloses new scenes of agricultural beauty and 
thrift. 

Scores of populous towns nestle among the 
oaks upon its banks, while the bridges that span 
the stream seem endless. Some of these, at your 
approach, break in the middle, and tossing them- 
selves upward, hold their giant arms aloft as the 
steamboat passes under; while others are verita- 
ble floating craft, which break likewise in mid- 
section, but fold back their portals mysteriously 
on the tide. 

Long rafts of timber from the clearings further 
up follow the river’s serpentine course to the 
saw-mills nearer its mouth, and huge stern-wheel- 
ers crowd your craft under the spreading oaks as 
they pass cautiously, almost hidden-beneath their 
loads of sugar and cotton. It is a land filled 
with beauty and abundance—a beauty so strange 
and wierd that the great poet LONGFELLOW was 
enabled to give us, by its reflection alone, in a 
few masterly touches, a perfect outline of it in 
that saddest of the story of Evangeline. 
Every line and word of that plaintive tale brings 


up in the memory of one who has seen the place | 


new recollections of its dreamy bayous and vel- 
vety prairies, yet the great master never visited 
the land of which he sings. 


‘¢ For not far to the southward, on the banks of the 

Teche, are the towns of St. Maur and St. Martin. 

Beautiful is the land with ita prairies and forests 
of fruit trees; | 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest 
of heavens 2 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls 
of the forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of 
Louisiana.” 


And yet these garden spots, these store-houses 
where Nature has thrown down and heaped up in 
strange confusion her richest treasures, these 
broad loamy prairies, these velvety hills beneath 
which man finds untold millions of tons of the 
finest salt, whose surface yields the sweetest of 
sugars, whose forests of oaks are the growth of 
centuries, where cotton and rice alike flourish— 
are retarded in their proper development by the 
floods, those treacherous outbreaks of the Missis- 
sippi which, though occurring hundreds of miles 
away, wind their sinuous course through forest 
and channel to submerge the: finest of these 
lands. 

The visitor will see on trees, houses, and fences 
the water-marks of former flood years—a level- 
ling line truer than can be made by engineer or 
instrument. The accounts of the sufferings of 
those in the Atchafalaya and Teche districts, de- 
scribed by those who accompanied the 7imes- 
Democrat relief steamer on her errand of mercy 
and succor, form a terrible chapter of suffering. 
Whole districts were inundated, crops ruined, 
herds destroyed. For weeks no communication 
was had but by boats, and a village scene in 
which the principal avenues were but canals, as 
depicted on page 204, was one too familiar to 
strike as strange the imagination of any but a 
visitor. J. O. Davipson. 


RICHARD HENGIST HORNE. 


Wuen Ricnarp Heneist Horne closed his eves 
to earthly things, on the 17th inst., he was the 
oldest English writer of any note. Little is 
known of his life, the year of his birth being 
stated as 1802 or 1803, nor of his family, except 
that his father died in his childhood, and that, his 
mother marrying again, he was placed at Sand- 
hurst College, where he was trained for a military 
life, in the expectation of securing a cadetship in 


the service of the East India Company. Failing | 


in this, he became a midshipman in the Mexican 
navy, which was then engaged in a. struggle with 
Spain, was a sharer in several sea fights, and was 
present at the storming of San Juan de Ulloa. 
The independence of Mexico being achieved, he 
returned to England by the way of the United 
States, and his small patrimony having been 
wasted by one of his guardians, he was left to 
his own devices. They appear to have drawn 
him toward literature, but in what direction at 


the start we are left to conjecture, for bibliogra-" 


phy, which enables us to trace the career of many 
lesser writers, does not enable us to trace him 
bevond 1837, when he published his first, and in 


some respects his greatest work, Cosmo de’ Medici. . 


It was followed in 1838 by The Death of Mar- 
lowe, in 1840 by. Gregory the Seventh, in 1843 by 
the epic of Orion, and in 1848 by the mystery of 
Judas Iscariot. Besides these volumes, in which 
his maturest powers were deliberately put forth, 
and which constitute his chief claim to remem- 
brance, he wrote largely in prose in less ambitious 
fields, impelled thereto, without doubt, 


** By that eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men.” 


Well known as an author, he numbered among’ 


his personal friends such men as THACKERAY, 
Dickens, JERROLD, Brown1nG, Procter, Hunt, and 
Lytron Bu_wer, and such women as Mary Rus- 
SELL Mitrorp and Barrett Brownina. 
He shared with Miss Mirrorp the distinction of 
being one of the most helpful literary advisers 
of Miss Barrett, who was his co-laborer on The 
New Spirit of the Age, and whose letters to him 
during the progress of that work and of Chances 
Modernized (1840), in which she also assisted 
him, are the only specimens of her correspond- 
ence that have yet been given to the world. He 
was a member of the company of amateurs who 
played in Not so Bad as We Seem for the Guild 
of Literature and Art, and for years it was his 
last appearance in England, for at the age of fifty 
his old spirit of adventure seized him, and he em- 
igrated to Australia, where, beginning as a digger 
in the gold fields, he acted as Chief of the Mount- 
ed Police, and afterward as Gold Commissioner. 
He returned to England fourteen years ago, ap- 
parently not much enriched with this world’s 
goods, and had his early place accorded to him 
by the generation of poets that had growr up 
since his departure. Loyal to the fame that he 


won in his manhood by Cosnio de’ Medici and. 


Orion, they made pilgrimages to his modest apart- 
ments near Regent’s Park, and were graciously 
welcomed by the old poet, whose heart was as 
young as theirs despite his silver hair, and whose 
spirit was as indomitable as when he saw Orizaba 
morn after morn in his youth. 

RicuarD Heneist Horne shares the fate of 
Watrter Savace Lanpor in that he has & great 
reputation but no readers. When I say no readers 
I do not forget that his writings are occasionally 
to be found in the libraries of students, as the 
writings of Beppogs and Bairry are; I merely 
mean that he is not read as all poets would wish 
to be read. His reputation is confined to the 
closet, because the form of verse by which it was 
won is essentially obsolete. He did not, he would 
not, perceive that. the dramatic spirit which he 
sought to revive had long since departed from 
English poetry. -The history of the drama of his 
own time, acted and unacted, taught him nothing. 
He maintained that his last tragedy (Zaura Di- 
balzo, 1880), like all his previous dramas, was sys- 
tematically constructed for stage representation— 
a few speeches being, as usual, cut down to square 
with the imperative clock. ‘“ But until we have 
a national theatre, as in Paris, which shall not be 
of necessity a commercial speculation, there is no 
hope forme.” If he had beén born two centuries 
earlier, there would have been another great Eng- 
lish dramatist. As it is, we can only say that the 
last of the Elizabethans has died in RicHarp 
Horne. R. H. Stopparp. 
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Pi THE PARK AVENUE METHODIST 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


: Tnis fine edifice, which stands on the corner of 
j | Park Avenue and Eighty-sixth Street, in this city, was 


dedieated on March 23. It has been designed by its 


; e | architects, J. C. Capy & Co., to meet the needs of a 

large and active church, which has a numerous attend. 

=} ance upon its various services, and is engaged in many 

forms of Christian and charitable work, especially 
among the poor. | 

The building is especially interesting as a careful 
study of these various wants, and a solution of the diffi- 
cult problem which they present. . The result is a build- 
ing quite different from the ordinary church type, and 
which, while losing nothing in dignity and impressive- 
ness, expresses the social and active features that are 
really characteristic of the church. The seats in the 
auditorium are all within easy range of the speaker’s 
eye. Columns and arches are so arranged that the view 
from the seats is not interfered with, while a spacious 
and social effect is gained. The organ, singers’ gal- 
lery; and pulpit fill the front of the audience room. 
These three features, important in the prayer and 
praise of the congregation, are emphasized as an ef- 
fective whole, and suggest praise and worship. The 
large Sunday-school hall, accommodating many hun- 
dred scholars, opens directly into the gallery of the 
audience-room. 

The seating capacity of the auditorium will ac- 
commodate nearly one thousand people. In the rear 
of the main portion-of the church, and connecting 
with it, is a well-proportioned parsonage, with all 
mpdern improvements. The general architectural 
style is a phase of Old English, combining the sturdy 
Norman characteristics with the quaint rich detail of 
baronial times. This is seen in the treatment of the 
massive rock-faced wall of the exterior, and the con- 
trasting effect of the great columns and arches of the 
interior with the rich masses of detail which they 
inclose. 

This is the third church building that has been 
erected by this society. The first was in 1837, when 
the original John Street Church—the first Methodist 
church edifice built in this country—was removed 
from “ Bowery Village” to “ Yorkville,” and rebuilt 
upon what is now Eighty-sixth Street, between Park 
and Lexington avenues. 

The second, a plain brick structure on the same 
site, was built in 1858. The congregation has grown, 
with the progress of the “up-town” movement of our 
population, into possibly the largest of its denomina- 
tion in the city. 

The church has had twenty-eight pastors during 
the forty-seven years of its existence, and four of 
, them—the late Rev. Drs. A. M. Ospon and STEPHEN 
if D. Brown, the Rev. D. D.D., and the 

present pastor—have each served the church during 
two pastoral terms. 

The Park Avenue Methodist Cliurch may be regard- 
ed as a typical Methodist society. The membership 
\ is gathered from the intelligent middle classes of so- 
ciety, who are in the Church to work for the advance- 
| ent of the doctrines in which they have been educa- 
ted and for the elevation of humanity. As a society, 
they have been distinguished for many years by the 
intelligent work which they have pursued among the 
people of this city, and for the support they. have 

given to charitable purposes. 

The men who have assumed the responsibilities of 
this enterprise know what it is to plan heroic things, 
and then execute them. They deserve well from all 
friends of New York Methodism and New York Chris- 


bd 
x 


The pastor, the Rev. A. J. Parmer, holds an impor- 
4 ~ <=: tant relation to this enterprise. The youngest cn- 
= . = listed soldier in the Northern armies for the mainte- 


nance of the government, and one of the most noted 
survivors of Libby Prison, he has that personal mag- 
netism, coming from a combination of self-reliance 
and self-forgetfulness, which eminently qualifies him 
. ‘ to hold together and inspire a society to accomplish 
THE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. whatever tasks they may undertake. 
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THE OLD PENN HOUSE; BUILT IN LETITIA STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 1682; REMOVED TO ¥AIRMOUNT PARK, 1883, 
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R. H.- HORNE.—Puorocearuep sy Exuiorr & Fry, Loxpon. 
{Sze Pace 207.) 


THE ARCADE RAILWAY. 


Tuosr who from a long residence in New York have witnessed 
the gradual development of the facilities for transit between the 
lower portions of the city where business is concentrated and 
the upper portions devoted to residences, can not fail to contrast, 
with feelings of satisfaction, the conveniences, comforts, and sav- 
ing of time now daily enjoyed, with the vexatious delays, the 
crowding, jolting, scrambling experience of the old omnibus days, 
when men were often obliged to walk several blocks up-town in 
the morning to meet one of these public conveyances which was 
not already too much crowded to permit one more squeezing in. 
It is nevertheless apparent to every one that even the present im- 
proved facilities of transit do not satisfy the public wants. New 
York is peculiarly situated topographically. A long neck of land 
by which the land approach to the lower part of the city is re- 
stricted to a comparatively narrow tract of several miles in length 
is flanked by broad areas of water across which common bridges 
are impracticable, and which, except in the direction of Brooklyn, 


present almost impassable barriers to extension, 
as well as serious obstacles to the movements 
of the immense throngs of people who daily 
come and go for business or pleasure. 

To these peculiar conditions. of topography is 
to be added another no less controiling in its 
influence on the question of transit, the fact 
that the business heart of the city is at the very 
extremity of this neck of land. The banks, 
the large mercantile houses, the insurance of- 
fices, the principal law offices, shipping offices, 
government offices, are all there firmly estab- 
lished. 

Another and not by any means insignificant 

fact connected with the daily in-pouring and 
out-pouring of the human streams to and from 
this busy centre consists im the architectural 
changes which are taking place, the substitution 
ef capacious high buildings for the lower and 
more irregularly built structures of the past. 
In this respect it may be said that the “ eleva- 
tor” has added several stories to the business 
portion of the city, thus causing a new and un- 
expected accumulation of people in many down- 
town districts during business hours. 

It is not strange that this concentration of 
activity at the central point of a great and rap- 
idly growing city should cause a corresponding 

' crowding of the streets with vehicles and foot- 
passengers, and give rise to a demand for more 
- rapid communication between the upper and 
lower parts of the city, or between the country 
and the heart of the town. The elevated roads 
do not fulfill this end. Although a very great 
and now indispensable way of communication, 
they can hardly be said to furnish rapid trans- 
it. They make too many stops, run too slowly, 
and pass too far from the main railroad connec- 
tions to accommodate the public to the best ad- 
vantage. A sub-surface road is the, only one 
which will permit sufficient speed of movement 
to be really a rapid-transit road. Under these 
== points of view the Areade Railway, the general 
design of which may be seen in the illustration 
‘ presented on this page, seems to offer great ad- 
vantages. It is proposed to add a story to 
Broadway, not above, but below the present surface‘of 
thestreet. The general plans seem to have been studied 
with great care, and are designed to provide not only 
through trains running at high speed, but slower trains 
on separate tracks for local accommodation and freight. 
Provision is also made for sewers, gas, and water majns 
in side channels, and also for well-lighted subway sidewalks. 
present street surface and sidewalks are retained at their present 
grades, but are to be rebuilt, as the work progresses, in an im- 
proved manner, and will form a covering for the subways under- 
neath. In an engineering point of view the work seems to pre- 
sent no extraordinary difficulties. 

The progress of engineering science has been such during the 
last few years that with a liberal use of iron, and improved facil- 
ities for quarrying, :blasting, and bridging, undertakings which. a 
few years ago would have appeared impracticable now come within 
the. scope of the most ordinary engineering practice. Broadway 
is not only the apparent but the real main artery of the city; and 
yet its narrow width is of itself sufficient to discourage any attempt 


The | to place along its course an elevated road or surface tracks. 


ARTHUR WELLESLEY PEEL, THE NEW SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


OF COMMONS.—{Sze Pager 207.) 


It is 
thus to a great extent left without the facilities of local commu- 
nication which are enjoved by other and less important streets ; 


' and it is in fact so far removed from the main lines of through 


transit on each side that this famous greet is undoubtedly losing 
its prestige. The construction of the arcade subway, with its four 
lines of railroad and its sidewalks, wSuld not only render more 
valuable the basement stories of all buildings along Broadway, but 
would, in the opinion of the engineefs who have examined the 
plang, practically add a story to these buildings, since vaults and 
sub-basement rooms could be placed at still lower levels. Accord- 
ing to these plans Broadway is practically made a street of two 


| stories, the upper for carriages and pedestrians, and the lower being 


eA 


THE PROJECTED ARCADE RAILWAY UNDER BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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devoted principally to railways. The methods 
and processes of construction have evidently been 
studied with a view to the least possible inter- 
ruption of the ordinary traffic of the streets. It 
would be fatal to such an enterprise to propose 
a mode of construction which would require any 
portion of the streets to be closed during the 
process of excavation and the erection of the iron 
columns and girders on which the upper street is 
to rest. The designers have overcome this first 
and most serious obstacle at the outset by an 
ingenious method of proceeding, which constitutes 
one of the strongest guarantees of success. This 
consists in constructing, in advance of the work, 
as the excavations and other sub-surface works 
proceed, a false street 500 or 1000 feet in length, 
its grade being only four feet above the present 
grade, and its parts being portable, so that it can 
be pieced out or lengthened at the advancing end, 
and shortened at the following end as the arcade 
is finished underneath. 
This plan permits of all excavations and other | 
work for the lower story of the street to be con- 


ducted under cover of these bridges, while the; 


latter form a temporary street, for a short dis-— 
tance, only a few feet above the present level, 
with easy approaches for the temporary passage 
of vehicles. All the material excavated, and 
the material required for the construction of the 
sub-surface roadway, is to be transported through 
the subway itself as it advances, thus avoiding 
serious obstruction of whatever kind in the street — 
above. 

It is stated in the report of the engineers that 
all the buildings built within the last twenty years 
have their foundations below the lowest exca- 
vations required. In case it should be found 
necessary, however, to extend such foundations 
downward, there is ‘abundant experience to show 
that this can be done without difficulty. 

Taken in all its features, this project in its engi- 
neering aspects, and its apparent advantages for 
rapid transit, combined with local and freighting 
facilities, .is the only one which seems to meet | 
the pressing needs of the present and the almost . 
positive demands of the future. 

The indorsement which it has received from > 
many eminent engineers as to its entire practica- 
bility renders its success a nmvatter of finance—of 


cost, equipment, maintenance, and current ex- | 


pense —against receipts for transport of pas-. 
sengers and freight. 

Its effect on Broadway, if we accept the con- 
clusions arrived at by the designers, which do 
not appear to be exaggerated, will be to improve 
this important street in such a way as to restore 
and make permanent its old-time pre-eminence. 

. P. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imrratrons and counterfeits have _ appeared. 
on the wrap- 


per. None are genuine without 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration porsesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and rendering 
it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. Fiavoxnine Extracts are the 
best.—[Adp.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas; Winsiow’s Sooruine should always be 
need for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


ANGOBTURA are the best remedy for remov- 
ing indigestion and all diseases originating from the 
digestive organs. Bewure of counterfeits. Ask your 
or for the genuine article, manufact- 

by Dr. J B. Sizezenrt & Sons.—{ Adv.) 


SCALPERS 
Should use Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment. It will make 
the hair grow and turn gray hair to its natural color. 
LADIES 
Can immediately remove blotches, pimples, and freckles 
with itS it also makes the hands white and soft. 
Once use it and you will never be without it. It is 
worth its weight in gold. Sold by all * Lees 
Depot, 42 Murray Street, New York.—{Adv.] 


‘Covaens.—“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are used with 
advantage to alleviate Coughs,Sore Throat, Hoarseness, 
and Bronchial Affections. Sold only in boxes. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
GOLD MED MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKED & Dorchester, Mass, 


The Latest Society Craze, 


For displaying photographs on the wall; a very westhet- 
~ on; sample sent address. five 

wo-cen postage stam ress 0.71 
West West Broadway, New York. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lunudborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


| at Mare Toland. 


THE TEST OF TIME 


Has been applied to PILis, an 

have borne it well. For more than chewy oe 
they have had a world-wide popularity, rivaled 
by no other purgative medicine. 

AYER’s PiL_s do not induce constipative re- 
action, or have a weakening effect, common 
faults of other cathartics, but thoroughly yet 
mildly cleanse the bowels, and stimulate and 
— all the digestive and assimilatory 


Ayer’s Pills 


gestion and Constipation, and pre- 
many severe and often fa fatal maladies 
caused by those disorders 
For Stomach, Liver, and — discascs— 
of which are isorders, 
Sete a and Weight in the Stomach, 
| Dizziness, Headaches, Foul 
Breath. Bilious Fever and Colic, Paing 
in the stomach, side, and back, Dropsical 
Swellings, ctc.—there is no relief so prompt 
* and certain as AYyER’s Pitts. They are of 
great service in the cure of —— 
a a household remedy the 
>. a big doctor’s bill has 
y 


ave no equal. 
n saved by a 
dose of AYER’s PILLS. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. 


PROPOSALS FOR PURCHASE OF VESSELS. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasurneton, March 1, 1884. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 5th section 
of the act of Congress making appropriations to sup- 
ply ae approved March 8, 1883, sealed pro- 

be received at the Navy Department until 
noon aa Mk sy May 8, 1884, at which time and 
place they will be opened, for the purchase of certain 
vessels which have n stricken from the Navy Reg- 
ister, under authority of an act of Congress approved 
August 5, 1882, and which it is deemed for the best 
interests of the United States to sell. 

The vessels offered, their appraised value and their 
locality, are the Niagara, at ton, Mass., $24,200; 
Florida, at New London, Conn., $52,700; Colorado 
$34,700, and Ticonderoga $24,900, at New York; y 4 
ply $800, “4 ey Island, Penn.; Pawnee $5,200, at 

ort Ror ; Benicia $14, 000, and Cyane $12,000, 


Proposals md oy be submitted in a sealed envelope, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, Washington 
D.C., and endorsed *‘ proposals for the purchase of 
vessels,” so as to distinguish them from other com- 
munications. No offer for more than one vessel 
should be included within one proposa 

The vessels will be sold, for cash, to ‘the person or 
| Eine” or corporation or corporations, offering the 

ighest prices therefor above the appraised value 
thereof. Each bid or proposal must be accompanied 
by a de —_ in cash (or satisfactory certified check) 
of not less than ten per cent. of the amount of the 
offer or proposal, and also a bond with a penal sum 
equal to the whole amount of the offer, with two or 
more sureties, to be approved by the Secretary of the 


Navy, conditioned for the p:yment of the remaining 


ninety per cent. of the amwuut of such offer or pro- 
posal within thirty days from the date of its accept- 
ance. In case default is made in the payment = Bo 
remaining ninety —* ceut., or any part thereof, 
that time, said‘cash deposit of ten per cent. Sail’ “= 
considered as forfeited to the Government, and shall 
be applied as directed in the act of March 3, 1888. All 
deposits and bonds of bidders, whose proposals shall 
not be accepted, will be returned to them within 
da . after the opening of the proposals. 
to the Department, a list will 
rnished, giving general information concerning 


forms of bids and bonds which must . 


be used by "pidders. The vessels can be examined at 
any nal by applying to the Commandants of the 


Navy Yards. 
urchasers must remove the vessels purchased 


e limits of the Yard within such reasonable 

time as may be fixed by the Department. 

WILLIAM E CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


LOOK AT THIS! 
Russia Leather 


| SAFETY PENCIL POCKET 


FOR 10¢, pens or pencils, 


and secures them in the 
5 pocket so that they cannot fall out. Is 
s neat and durable, and Pa former price. 

Cut shows less than X fullsize. Pocket 
to hold 8 pens, 15c. Agents wanted 
every where, and liberal discounts given. 
Sample pocket and special terms to 
agents sent by mail on receipt of price. 

3 John St., New York. 


PRANG'S EASTER CARDS. 


Easter Carol Cards. 


For Sale by all Dealers, 
One Price Only. Established 1856. 


J. AO H, 


STATION ER AND PRINTER, 
NASSAU S‘T., N. ¥. 
Standard and Spring-beck Diaries on hand 
all the year. Leach’s, Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 
Perry’s, and Spencerian Steel Pens. 


-LEACH 


FALCON PEN 


Fine Easter and Birthday Cards (also Prang’s and 
Marcus Ward’s fine Sunday-School Reward Cards). 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON. 


TILES of All Descriptions; 


MOSAICS, GRATES, 
OPEN FIREPLAC , &. 
Sole Agents for and only direct Importers of 


HINTON the Campbell Tile Co.'s Tiles. 


5 and 77 West 23d Street, N. ¥. 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
i WEI N { Manufacturer of 
Meerschaum Goods, 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 
cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
_ Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 
RTHAND Ithaca, N. Y. 
ituutions proc hers supplied, 
without char Standa riters oa sup- 
plies. No‘*C phs.” W.O.Wroxorr. 


SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADIN G 
ARTIST 


HIGHEST AWARD CENTENNIAL 


1876. 
HIGHEST AWARD MONTREAL 


1881 and 1882. 
149 to 155 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N.Y. 


279 Fulton St. oe 
47 North hignth St., Philadelphia. 
OF F ICES 48 North Charies St., Baltimore. 
_ Dye, Clean, and oe Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, C Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
cleaned or dyed. ate ee. the best attainabie 
and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promige the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned b = ~~ and b a7 mail. 
NEPH 
and 7 Joba ¥. 


From the N.Y. Journau or Commence, March 5, 1884. 


Jersey City, February 29, 1884. 
Editor of the Journal of Commerce: 
Kindly name some author whose books would be 
instructive and entertaining to a young man twenty 
years of age, and very fond ofreading.  Jegsgy. 


Reply.—The works published by the Harpers, edited 
by Samuel Smiles, and popalarly known as the “ Self- 
Help Series,” furnish most instructive and attractive 
reading for young men. 


Self-Help 
With Illustrations of Character, Conduct, and 


Perseverance. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; 4to, Paper, 


20 cents. 
Character, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
Thrift. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Duty. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The Huguenots : 
Their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in 
England and Ireland. With an Appendix re- 
lating to the Huguenots in America. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


The Huguenots After the Revocation ; 


With a Visit to the Country of the Ventite: 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


By SAMUEL SMILES. 


Life of Scotch Naturalist : 


Thomas Edward, Associate of the Linnean So- 


ciety. With Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo, — 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Robert Dict. 


Robert Dick, Baker of Thurso; Geologist and 
Botanist. With Portrait and Illustrations: 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Lives of the Stephensons : 


Comprising, also, a History of the Daisaibinis and 
Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


James Nasmith, Engineer, 

An Autobiography. Edited by Samuel Smiles. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth 
$1.50. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
we Any of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 


= » to any part of the United States, » on receipt of 


Sen 
AU OMA ATIC: and on 
et iful Work. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
stamps t Pictu 
F. ING, 50 Nansen St, N.Y. Y. 


infallitns Blood Purifiers and Skin 


25 centa; 


In a Paris letter to the 
following: “The French are. 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the Tuompson 
Wave, that approaches the quict elegance of 
the French fashions.”—Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


FOR 


ELEGANT 
DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


Bazar occurs the 


proverbial for the 


, in shape to EVER 2.—They DO NO 
HAVE A FALSE, as all others 
or break ~part, but outwear 
T of @ made. 4.—{' CANNOT 
| WRINKLE or “SHRINK. wh keep their 
@hape for years, de not fade as quickly, for 
they don't require dressing as others. 6.—They are 
witha COMB, MUBSED, and are 
id @ pear without redressing. GUARANTRE: EVERY 
ON ang OCUBLY HAIR, or refund the nat. 8.—MOST 
IMPORTA y can young and att 
THOMPSON VE, AS HUNDREDS WILI. ACKNOWLEDGE they 


a 
lok 
ten years younger. ie I have 10 diffrrent styles of THOMPSON 


WAVES, every 


PRICES from 12 (Blond and 
Also, the most es GANT. ASSOE 
WwiTc m B50. 
A SPECIAL A _ 
Be to 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No, 32 East 14th Street, NEW ro Ri, 


(uticura 
4 POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
ms <p SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


TCHING, Scal 


, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagiou and ag ts ored Diseases of the Blood 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Cutioura Remeptigs. 

Cutioura Rersotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
pvisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cutioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet uisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 

nsable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

~ Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
UTIOUKA Remepres are absolutely pure, and and the only 


50 Soap, 
Porrer Drug 


where. Price 
lvent, $1. _ by 

AND Curitoat Co., Boston, 

Send for “ How to Game ‘Skin Dizeages.’’ 


Sold eve 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


Ouives, TERRA COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 


CITY, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. ee 
Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sen 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 
NEW YORK CITY. CLEVELAND, O. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


T A M A . A laxative aud refreshing 
PRILLON 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 


the usual een, is agreeable to take, and never 


produces irritation. 
AGO 
THE LIGHTEST. STRONGEST 


A New DEPARTURE 5 
<=>) 
EASIEST RIDING AND 


BEST WAGON FOR 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


BOOK-KEEPING SIMPLIFIED 


JUST THE BOOK FOR HOME STUDY. 


The principles and practice of by 
Hutchinson and Parker. Hon. Jas. Gilfill 

urer of the United States, says, “1 find it shore compre- 
hensive, practical, and complete than any work of the 
kind I have seen. The en is excellent ; the 


Fruit Lozenge 
eadache, 
congestion, &c 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole rietor, 
e 


nlté de Pari 
Paria. 


information concige and vowed e system admi irable.” 
Also highly recommended b no. J. Knox, Hon. 
Horatio Burchard, Hon. Raum, and many 


others. Mailed on rece 
Witiram Ware & Co., Bate. 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


GRAPE MILK 


(NON-ALCOHOLIC ) 


Unfermented Sparkliig Grape Juice. 
A.WERNER & C° J 
SILK: 


pas Me assorted, for PATCH 


ular Duchesse Gheck Dr 


‘4 iM 
\ 
| 
| 
No two alike, | 
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Constable 


Paris Spring in 


ald Evening, Materials 


We are now offering a fine selection of 
Choice Styles in “Poil de Paris,” “ Bour- 
rette de Bison,” “‘ Bourrette de Bayonnaise,” 
Embroidered Nun’s Veiling, Tamese, Alba- 
tross Cloth, ‘‘ Crépe de Chine,” &c. 


Proadeoay 1 91h st 


THE WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of it and the plates have 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Sam oe ee oe the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
ilutrations that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
e 
2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


* SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
McDONNELL BROS., 


113 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Boston: 31 Milk St. 


ew. 


READY MIXED 
PAINTS 


BEST HOUSE PAINTS MADE 
FREE FROM WATER, 
ALKAL! OR BENZINE MADE ONLY 
WITH PURE LINSEED OIL.TURPENTINE 
AND DRYER. SAMPLE COLO® LIST 
OF 48 DESIRABLE SHADES 

SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULTONS WILLIAM STS| COFFIN BE 


HARPER’ PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S 00 
HARPER'S 4 00 
600 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........ 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (53 ol 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The Volames of the Werxty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxorix with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for Jane and December of each year. 

Sabscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subecriber otherwise directs, 
Specimen copy of Youne sent ov 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
Fanging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Fail liet of 

' Harper's Franklin Square Library will be farniehed 
On application to & Baorusss, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loes. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
a@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


pers of the 


se 


AA 


COMFORT'IN’. 
“Thim_ poor dear Gintlemin Aldermin, deprived of their com/fortin’ power, whativer will 


they do, Mrs. McSorley ?” 


Mrs. McSortey. “Do, is it? an’ it’s me husbant yander, phats in the Dipartment, as — 
an’ he says they’ll vayto the Governor’s Missige, bad luck to it!” 


en Baby was sick we gave rer Cz Astor 
When she was a Child she cried for Cas oria. 


**How wonderfully cheap!” 

you ever see such for the mone 
‘*Perfectly astonishing at the price!” 
“This beats all other publications” 

**Only 25 cents! Marvellous!” 
**How can they be afforded ?” 
**You ought to sell millions!” 


HITCHCOCRH’S 
25¢. Standard Collections 


OLD AND NEW SONGS, 


With A i ts for Piano or eau 


Each book 198 Four ready, only 25 cents 
each’ “Mailed for 30 cents. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 166 Nassan St, 


SUN BUILDING, 
a City Hall, near Brooklyn Bridge. 


Wholesale Orders should besent to The 
American News Company and its Branches, 
Sole Agents. 


Mothers and Babies Made Happy! 


add EO. STEINBACH 
ress 
tentee and Manufacturer, Baltimore, Md. d. 


Double Action Revolver, = 


$2, 38 and 44 Calibres, not sold at retail 


orcester, Mass., also Manufactu- 
Hammerless Guns. 


NEW all gold, motto & hand Chromo Cards no 2 
5 0 alike, name on, $1.00. Agent’s 
sample book,25c. L. JO Co.,Nassau,N.Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a eee and a boon for which nations should 
fee teful.”—See Medical Presa,” Lancet,” 
“B tish Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Gennuine only. with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is n eS owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold Py ARK & TILFORD 
SMITH & VAND JKER, MERRALL, 
CONDIT MoKESSON EROBBIN H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


1840. Physicians 1884, 
Highly Recommend © ) 


It for Chapped "EZ 
Hands 


The 
Toilet and 


Narsery. All 
Druggists Keep It. 
” Trial Sample for Ze. Stamp. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me, J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


@ WANTED and MAGIC LANTERNS ° 


to sell Rabber_ Printing St Sam- 
BIG PAY vicetree. Buos. & 


oan six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 

will help all, of either sex, to more 

8 money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once Trus & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


The Conquest of England. 

By Ricnarp Green, M.A., LL-D., Author 
of “A Short History of the English People,” 
“History of the English People,” “The Mak- 
ing of England,” &. With a Steel Portrait 
and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


IT, 
The Hessians in the Revolntion. 


The Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. 
By Epwarp J. Lowrit. Maps and Plans. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


II. 
A Short History of Our Own Times. 


A Short History of Our Own Times, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the General 
Election of 1880. By Justin McCartay, M.P., 
Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” 
&e. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


IV. 
Two Stories by Charles Reade, 


1, THE PICTURE. 16mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


2. JACK OF ALL TRADES. A Matter-of- 
Fact Romance. Being a Narrative of the 
Famed Elephant Djek and her Keeper. 12mo, 
Paper, 15 cents. (Reprinted from Harper’s 
Magazine, 1857-8.) | 


Franklin Square Song Collection. No. 2. 


Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nurs- 
ery and Fireside. Selected by J. P. McCasxey. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. (Uniform 
with Franklin Square Song Collection, No 1.) 


VI. 
Virginia Cookery-Boox. 
Compiled by Mary Srvart Suitn. No. 370 in 
Harper's Franklin Square Library. 4to, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


VIL. 
The New Book, 


MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, from 1862 
to 1882. No. 366 in Harper's Franklin Square 
Library. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

Pocket Edition, with Portraits and Illus- 
trations, 16mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


VII. 


Troja. By Dr. Schliemann, 


Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and 
Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, and 
in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in 
the Year 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey 
in the Troad in 1881. By Henry ScHiremann, 
LL.D., Author of “TIlios,” &c. Preface by 
Professor A. H. Sayce. With 150 Woodcuts 
and 4 Maps and Plans. 8vo, Cloth, $7.50. 


IX. 
Physical and Moral Law. 


On the Difference between Physical and Moral 
Law. By W. Arruer, D.D., Author of “The 
Tongue of Fire.” _ Cloth, $1.00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mr. Nobody. By Mrs. Joun Kent Spenper. 20 cents, 


A Real Queen. By R. E. Franocttion. 20 cents, 
The Wizard’s Son. By Mrs. Ourpuanr. 25 cents. 
Red Riding-Hood. By F. 20 cents, 
Pretty Miss Neville. By B.M. Croxer. 20 cents. 
The New Abelard. By Ronert Bucuanan, 15 cents. 
Susan Drummond. By Mrs. J.H. Ripperxt. 20 cents. 
Little Loo. By W. Russert. 20 cent, 
Hester. By Mrs. Or.rPnanr. 20 cents. 

One False, Both Fair. By Joun B, Harwoop. 20 cts. 


ew” Harrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

matied Sree on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Ss. BAZ. 
im 
VV JLTIL VAS A Wa 
— 
| 
| 
B usin STEIN- = 
/ us e 
RM- 
a BEDI IN. ONG 
L JIN WHILE SEATED. 
Never DrsTuRBED ip 
vE monthsin the YEAR 
NEW The INVALIDS’ ADJUST- 
trated 
Pa 
i. i i 
and Hardware trade, ask your des 
them. Made by 
RICHARDSON, W 
celebrate< 
More le are poisoned by ; 
foul Retrigeratons han by 
Refrigerators sold breed ma- ELECTRICAL,@c FREE. 
Larisa and fevers, | House, ANINA CO., Philadelphis, Pa@ 
erator will kee 
U. Bend for Circulars. 
A. STEVENS, Toledo, Ohio. 
y+ 


